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.nXEQJTiyE SUMNtARY 



I 

9l. 



The general purpose of"" the Titlfc J .livaluation of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia^ was to det;erminQ. the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram based on its stated objectives. CoroHary purposes weri' two-foJd: 
(1) to m^ke recommendations for strengthening the Title I program 'for fis- 
cal year 1975-76^ and (2) to ^provide a ddfta base that would be useful in 
^decision-m^king^ ftnd management. 

The specific objectives were": ' / / 

1. To identify program element.s, terminal objectives and target 
population of the following FY 74 ESHA Title I program components : elemen.- 
tary reading, and mathematics (grades K-3) and ^ the Secondary Reinforcement 
Learning Center ('grade 7). ' 

2. To assess the performance of children participating in the com- 
ponents cited above relative to the stated terminal program objectives. 

3. To evaluate the cost - effectiveness of tjhe •three competf^tive 
reading and mathematics programs in operation duriiig FY 1974. 

4. To describe and analyze the roles of the various program com- 
ponents involved relative to determination of polities and procedures uti- 
lized in the selection of the hirget population, j 

5. To analyze the impact of the FY 1974 liSEA Title I program with- 
in^ four categories: 

(a) Analysis of the performance, including the use of ^he 
results^from standardized tests, of Title I students. 

■ %■ 
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(b) Description and analysis of ESEA Title I supportive 
services. 



(c) Assessment of the impact of various rolfea played by 




* thViTr5t^):tional and supportive personnel, and result^ 
'ing learning environments relative to the promotion of 
positive and successful student performance. 

6. To analyze and report findings and recommendations on the To- 
tal Learning Ceivter component of FY 74 Title I program in public and non- 
l^blic schoi^s. ^ I 

11 To describe and evaluate the operation and effectiveness of 
staff development component, of the FY 74 title I program. 
^iyS. To analyze the overall effectiveness olF the FY 74 programs 
with rec65M^tetions for the FY 75 Title I program. 

'9. To rec^inmend specific revisions and supplemental components 
as may be needed for incorporation into the FY 1975 Title I program for 
the PSDC. 

The CIPP model evaluation design developed by the National Study 
Commission on Ev\^luation of the Evaluation Center o^^ the Ohio State Uni- 
versity has been ujre^ for the study. The design has enough flexibility to 
make proper assessment at the Context, Input, Process and Product levels 
of tf^e Title I program. / , , 



/ 1 * 
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Data collection was done through questionnaires, interviews, obser- 
vations, and the .standardized test results provided by the Division of Re- 
search and Evaluation of PSDC. In addition to these field data, the evalu- 
at ion team made use of the secondary data that was available through pre- 
vious Title I Evaluation Reports ^nd other documents. 

The field data were collected from principals, classroom teachers, 
reading; and mat^^jiatics resource teachers. Title I administrators, non- 
teaching professionals, para-professionals, ^larents, and other advisory 
Council members, j The Division of Research and Evaluation of P.S.D.C. ar- 
tinged foi\data collection from" the schools. 

The study has concentrated on all the program areas of Title I and - 
the report describes the findings and recommendations in«detail. Some of 
the n\ajor findings anc} recommendations are in the following areas: test 
results, public elementary schools, public secondary schools, non-public 
schools, cost effe^rtiveness of the Competitive Partnership programs. 
Special Education Learning Center, staff development, parental involyementi, 
special projects, and other general recdiranendations. Major findings and 
recommendations are given in this j^ection. 

Standardized Tes t Results 

' 

The effectiveness of ]the Title I program is measured, in part, in 
^^tcrmg^^ in achievement in the two primary target areas of • 

reading and mathematic,^ Grade'equivalent scores are useful in showing the 
ga^p^^^n achievement resVltirvg from the Title I program, and the extent to. 
wh%h Title I students^Je achieving at grade level at the beginning and 



end of the school ^year (f 



rom pretcs^ and posttcsts). The res^ults bci'ow ^ 

16 



show the grade equivalent gain scores for reading and mathematics by grade, 

4 

for an eight month period. 



GAIN SCORE GRADE EQUIVALENTS 





Public 


Schools 


Non-Pub 1 ic 


School s> 


Grade 


Reading 


Mathematics 


Reading Mathematics 


2 


i.o - 




' 1.1 


0.1 


•3 


' -0.8 




0.8 




4 




■ :7 


1.3 


1.2 


5 






0.8 


0.9 


6 \ 






0.6 


0.8 


,7 


• . , ,o"7 • 


0.8 . 


1.1 


1.2 


'8 ' 






. 0.5 


0.9 



' .Gains in reading 'and. mathenjatics for public school students meet 
the Titl'C I otfjectiv.es one .year gain for a comparable school per;iod 
itf Qvery case except fcjr Ireading in grade 7. (An eight month grade cqui-' 
v^lent gain or higher is 'the expectW^j^in for the eight month period bc- 
twben the pre'tcst and pcjsttestsO Gain scores for non-public school stu- 
dents vary a great deal^by grade, with remits Meeting Title I objectives 
in reading^ in grades 2,3,4,5, and 7 (6 of 8) and with^ results meeting Title 
I objectives in mathematics in graders 4 through 8 (6 of 8) . ^ 

^ > Clearly, in most' grades, £he Title* I program has succeeded in meet- 
ing or exceeding its objectives in^ raising the achievement levels of Title 
I students. Particular attention, however, should be given by the public 
and non-public^chools alike to tljpse grades in which the objectives were 
not met, aiul to ii^^proving the teaching of those students who were below 



average in tlieir gain scores* 

The extent to which Title I students are brought up to grade l^vel 
IS shown b> the difference in average pretest and posttest grade equivalent 
scores and the grade, level ^of the students. . The results below show that 
deficits at the beginninji^of the year (pretest) tend to increase by grade. 

^ ' '17 - 
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The reasons for this increasing deficit are not entirely clear and 



do not nece^jsarily reflect neg€ttj.vely upon the effectiveness of the Title 

I program efforts. Howeye^, it is a matter that requires further attention. 

First, Title I selects only those students e^ch year who are An eli- 

/ 

gible schools and who have the greatest educational need measured in terms 
of test scores' below the 5Qth percentile. As a result, the same group of* 
students would not necessarily be represented from year to year because 
those who "catch-up" to grade level will not be eligible in the succeeding 
year. Second, the students may ^Iso be different* from year to year because 

•of the high rate of mobility and school transfers in some segments of ' the 
economically disadvantaged student population served. by Title I. Third^ 
even if many of the s^e students are represented') deficits at the begins 
ning of the school year may be due to the forgetting that typically takes. . 
place .during the summer vacation. Although Titlfe I operates a suir^er pro- 
gram, .informaltion was not made available for analysis (nor was itja require- 
ment of this contract) to analyze t^esults for the summer program. i 

Therefore, 'it is recommended that:* (1) The Title T office consider 
raising the objectives for reading^ and mathematics to a level that would 
bring Title I students closer to grade level. This means that goals in 

' reading and mathematics should be higher the higher thfe schooT grade, More 
intensive work with students in higher grades will be required to achieve 
this goal. ' ' . . 

(2) A strategy should be devised fdr students from highly mobile 
families thosc^who transfer schools fctoquently. A more iritensivo study, 
is needed of their learning problems as well as of the problems schools and 
teachers encounter in helping these studeilts. 
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vi. 




13) A longitudinal and comparative study should^ be made over a 
three to four year period to determine the effect summer school participa- 
tion Jias on "catching up** to grade level; and the impagt of transfer stu- 
dents on the schdol, teaching approaches, and op the achievement of the 
S'tudents. 

i 

(4) Results obtained for grade one in the public schools show that 

only about 50 percent of the students were selected as Title I students 

while more than 80 percent of students in grades 2 and 5 were selected. 

Considering the posttest cfeficits at the end of grade 1 and the need to 

continue to focus upon the pfevention of learning problems, it is recommend- 

ed that the score on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 'use>l to select stu- 

hien%s for^ Title I be changed from the 50th percentile to the 7£*h percentile. 

Detailed re;5ults and recommendations are presented in Chapter II 

(Public Schools) and in Chapter V (Non-Public Schools). * l| 

\ J 

'I ^ 

Cost Effecyiveness of the Competitive Partnership Prog rams in Reading and 

Mathematics 1 , 

/ L ^ ■ ' 

/ The |:ost effectiveness analysis was carried out for grades 1 - 3 

for^the programs in reading and mathematics for four publishers as follows: 

IHiblishQr , Reading . Mathematics 
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. C. .Heath 
Random House 
McGraw-Hill 

Addison -Wesley ""^^^si^ X 

This cost effectiveness analysis is the seconJ year of a three year 

testing program that started in 1972-73 and will l^e completed in 1974-75. 
♦ 

The data In this report (Chapter VI) includes costs, standardizo^ test re- 
sults and other variables analyzed within the framework of the ClIM^ fContcxt , 

. 20 
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Input, Process, and Prodyct) model. Jn addition, standardized test results 
for 1972-73, obtained frcftn the Offiofe of Evaluation are also presented. 

, Although some clear-cut trends are beginning to emerge, the third 
year of cost effecjtiveness analysis is clearly needed in order to reach 
decisions that will enabje the Title I office to make decisions that will 
maximize the useful Iness of these programs to Title I. teachers and students 

The third year of cost effectiveness analysis is needed, in part, 
because not all programs have had. an equal period in the competition. In** 
reading, the Random House programs appear to be operating at distinct 
disadvant\ge^ Random House reading started late in the Competitive Part- 
ner^hip program', *and,' as a consequence, many teachers were starting to use 
their materials well into the 1973-74 school V^ar.^ In addition. Random 
House staff development started Jater.thaix D.C. Heath and McGraw Hill. ^ 

Although D. C. rteath is the least expensive reading program ($5.34 
annualized per student cost) and Random youse is the most expensive ($H.94 
annualized per, student co^t), McGraw-Hill reading runs a close'lriccond to 
D. C. Heath with $6.94 annualized per student cost. 

In contrast, the standardized tests used' as the measures of. effect- 
iveness, do not show clear and consistent trends. In 1973-74, McGraw-Hill' 
reading in Grade 2 had a gain score that was two months (in grade equiva- 
lent) higher than the other two Competitive Partnership programs; Random 
Hoase in Grade 1 surpassed th6 other two by two months (grade equivalent); 
and in grade 3 there was no difference among the three Competitive Partner- 
ship reading programs in tested gain grade equivalent scores. As shown in 
Chapter VI, the results were different -in 1972-73. These results sholv thb 
dontinuing promise of all three Competitive Partnership reading programs. 
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even though* the Randdm House programs, need.jto demonstrate som^*clear ad- 

ventages in view of their rela^tively high costs. 

In mathematics,' Addison" Wesley was xn its first yeari in the Com- , 
ft \ » \ 

petitive Partnership, .and \Random *Ho\ise compared With D.^C. Heath; again 

^ had a l^e start.. Random House toathefiiatics also had fewer staff members 
trained in the iise ol^this program on a per stUdent basis. A third year 
9f the cost effectiveness analysis will give all three publisher ^programs 
an equitable testing period: • » . ' ' ^ 

Vh^ results for Competitive 'Partnership mathematics programs sh6w 
that D. C. Heath is thte lease expensive with $5^06 annualized per student 
costs*. Ccfets for Random House ($5.64 per student) and ^Addison Wesley 
($5.89 per student) a^e about 90 *pe3^^ent higher than D. C. Hejath, but are 

* quite close to one ano\her. . / , • - 

■ ' . I ■ . ' ^ 

Results of the/ ^standardised, tests used to measure effectiveness* 

f \ q w . , ^ - \ ^ • 

also show an' advantage of oner month in grade equivalent scores in grades 

^ ' / ^ 

2 and 3 for D. C. Heath comf^ared with its competitors, Howeyer, Addison 

Wesley acBieVed the 'highest results i^i Grade 1 --/two months higlier than 

D. C. Heath and one month higher than Random House in*'grade equivalent 

scores. Given an oTqual competitive oppo:ftunity, the outcome in 1974-75 

might change. However, considering their higher costs, Random .House and 

Addison ^Wesley mathematics pragram^will need to show some clea^: *:ut advan- 



tages. 

' ' In carrying out th^e Competitive Partnership program^-fojj 197^-75, 
it is recommended that the Title I office gi>^*irt5S?ai^^^^ to a 

change in procedures tha,t involves the redistribution of programs' to enab 
20 to 30 classrooms to use combinatiqns of two programs in reading an^ in 
mathemaiiics. tn carrying out the Competitive Partncrship|, apparently in 

> . .. . - ix. ^ . 



^all but' a few cases one program was distributed to each .teacher. However,' 
questionfi^ires and interviews indicate that a nuinber of « teachers 
^(unknown, perhaps, to the Jifle I office) wef^ using several programs ^nd 
were capitalizing on the streng;tlis , in one to compensate for weaknesses- in 
another. Th^use of two programs, when one is better able to serve the 
specific teaching requirements of the teachers and the individual learning 
needs and learning styles of the student, is consistent w'i^h the philoso- 
phy of the Tot^KLearning Center approach to individualized instruction. 

^ /-^ - • : 

the Title I. office can, during 1974-75; set up "combined"'- 
l^rm users, the cos> effectiveness analysis should evaluate the outcomes 
'for "coAbinatiopV<nd Vsingle" program users in te'rms of advantages for 
individu^Hzing instruction and test "results. This analys.is, properly cqn- 
du^i UuValso show* how to capitalize on the investment in materials of 
Competit;ive Paknership publishers who are not finally selected. . . 
'bet^aiJ^S^f tljese recommendations are presented in' Chapter VI. 
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St>f^De ve 1 opment 

(1) The present concept of staff developmeitt for the Title I kaff 
is ?n excellent one. 'it was designated as the "tatJ{l team approach', and 
referred to the involyeiij^t of toachprs. principals, aides, and other staff 
n5embers. The c)«duat ion team in^heir 'Wvcy was able to find only 15 per- 
cent ofc^ssroom teachters, 17 percent , of elementary reading and mathematics 
resource teachers, aAd five percent of secondary resource teachers familiar 
with the "total team approach". They have acknowledged that the concept 
has not been practiced as widely as they would like to see it practiced.' 

It. is, therefore, recommended tjiat Special effort should bq made 
to practice the "total* team approach"" by emphasizing its importance to all 

t 



\ 
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principals, teachers/ and* staff at the initial Title I meeting at^the be- 

ginnitJf^f the school year; \ i • 

' \ • ^ I 

(2) Almos^t all the principals haye pointed out that the announce- 

ment for staff ^ev^lopmen^ activities ofton reached thefm after the Scheduled 

* activities were over. In spite of tjmf^ desire toVsend their teachers and 

aides to the staff development activities, it was tpo late for them to-^o 

so. ^ 

)l\ is; therefore, recommeji^ed that the Staff Development office 

sl^puld plan ^yearly schedule for its activities for the coming year, the 



schedule sn(ould be placed iA the principalis hands before th^ ^lUs^j^ be- 
gin in September. In addition, to the yearly schedule, it jji^ be helprful 
. tq have a quarterly or monthly bo^ndar of e/ent§> v^ith brief descriptions 
of the nalTure^of the staff developmehbsglanned. - ^ 

(3) Although Title' I has provi^ionHq give special onj^he*-jot) 
training, it has no provision to pay for substitute tfeachers. Consequen^- 
lyj mariy good programs arranged by the Staff Development pffi^e Were poorly 
attended. Many teachers ^ad to cover jtwo^.or three clas^ges^^ times in or- 
der '^o release the teachers Sf^Jhose classes "foi* such^^ro^riunsT'"**1^ 
tice, we feel, is unfair to the teaci^grs as well as to the pupil^ inVQlv< 

It is, therefore, recommended th^S^^special pr^ision ^iould be made 

staff 

development programs so that those dt^ending wirl derive Inb maximum bene- 
fit from the programs. 



to hire temporary help when th? teachers arid \ides havSp to 



(4) There is a tremendous 'ncQd for a variety of staff development 



sessions. There should be more reading ahd mathematics wj)rkshops for ele- 
mentary classroom Heachers, in addition to the ones conducted for the resource 
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cachers. ThfW should bt held in sequence, and scheduled carefully so that* 

tho^ same people\an^grow 'with the program by attenjding regularly at a .time ' 

.that is convenient -to ^hem. --E^orts^^sl^uld be made to introduce training 

programs for teachers in the construction, use^and^r^erpretation of diag- 
*' ' • * • »• 

nostic and prescriptive" classroom tests.' 

\ ,^ ■ ' • . ■ 

Parent al Involvement , 

— ? ~ — * .-^ 

w ♦ 

'ITie Parental InV9lvement Component of the Title I program should 
continue to give attention t6*the strengthening of local Parent Advisory - 
Col^cils thripugh (5.fforts in ncighborhoocjs to broaden the base of parents 
iriv^ved ia-the schools. Even though the level ,of parental -involvement 
was already a very strong point .in some^schools, there should be increased 
involvement of parents and^ther community people in the' Title I program 
• in many other schools. The Parental Involvement program is moving in this 
\ direction and support for this effort should be maintained. 
I Two' Strategies now being employed "in Title I should be' given .further 

support. Personal contacts by school representatives (principals, program ' 
' assis|^ntk>sj[mpil personnel workers, .tochers and other staff) and by PAC 
members^ will help in getting and keeping more parents' involved ia school 
acti\i^ties. Letters and brochures do not scejn to be as effective as pcr^ ^ 
\ sonal contacts. / 

\ the Parent Volunteer' program should be expanded. Additional sti- ^ 
pends ^for those parents who are 'deeply involved in Title I activities will 
be a great incentive for them tb continue' with their efforts, and will at- 
tract othei*s into similar roles. 
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Purpose of Bvalviation 



CHAPTER 'i- 
INTRODUCTION 



The general purpose of the' evaluative study of the fiscal year 1974 | 
ESEA ^t^e I prcigram in the PublicScl^ols of the District of Columbia (PSDC) 
hai bd^n to determine the ^ef f ^ctive^ss of this program based on its stated' 
objfectives, Coi^ollary purposes of tHis stuW were: (1) to make recoramenda- 
tioite'for ^strengthening the 'I'itle I program for f^scaf years 197S and 1976; - 
and \2) W provide a data^ — ■"'--^ .— \ 
aking and management. 
Proposal: Statement of 
in. the evaluati\e study 



1. To identify 




would be useful in program decision-. 

I thestj objectives and the Request for 
. * "* 
^cjives were developed for and used 

74. These objectives were: 



2\ 



pited\ above i^elative to tl^^tated .terminal program objectives 
To' cva^luato thb cost effectiven< 

ring Fr 



thb cost effective^^s of ^the thr^ee^'competitive reading 



prograltis in operation durii^ Fr 1974Ss 



■7 



4. To desxiribp and. analyze the i|oles of the various" program com^ewis 

involved relative to determination of polic\fis and procedure^ utilized 

.' .1 • " ■ ■ ■ i ^\ 

m the sele(^tion of the target population. . ^ • ' 

5. To analyse :the\mpact of theVV 1974 BSEA Title I program within four 

I . \ .""^^ . ' . ^ \ 

* cate^pries: 



2S' 



\ 



program elements, terminal objectives and target population! 
of t.he ^foUbwing FY ^ ESEA Title t prograi^-components: elementVry : 
readW anci mathematics (grades K-3) ajid^e Secondary Reinforcement* | 
Leaii|ing Cerite^^^f^^® 7) * ' -f ' 

To assess ttie perforrnifc^ce of children participating in the components 



2 



rj^biqnance^i 



the uso of the results from 



standardize^ ^ests, of Title 1 ai)d eligible non-Title I students 
^ within each' Title I school and on a city-wide basis, ! . 

(b) Description and-Bnalysis. of ESEA Title I supportive services. 

(c) Assessment of the impact" of various roles^l^y^H^y the instruc- 
tional and supportive personnel (regular fc^^ssroom teachers, Title 
I teachers, principals, central administrators, 'program assistants, 
pupil personnel aides, instructional aides, clinical services, 
health aides, social workers, school psychologists, ^speech thpra- 

^ • pists and oth'er non-teachirTg staff) and resulting learning Environ- 
I ments relative, to *j^he promotion of positive and successful student 
performance. ' - 

(d) Comparison of attendance rates of low income children in the Title 
^,1 schools with ^hc^q dflsimilar children in the non-Title I -schools 

6. Td analyze^ 'and report findirigs and recommendations on the* Total Learn- 

, ijig Center component of FY 74 Title I program in public and non-publiQ, 

" , ** 

schools. ' ^ ^ . . 

;7. ^ To describe and evaluate the operation and effectiveness of the staff ' 
^ development^vCbmponent of - tl^e FY 74' Title I program.^ 
8^ *^ analyze the overall effoctivonoss of *Che' FY 74 programs with recort^ 
iftendations fpt the FY- 75 Title ! program. ^ ' 

\To recommend specific revisions and suppleiriental components as may be 
^ i^cdcd f(ir 'incorppration into the FY 1975 Title I program for the PSDC. 
In presenting the ^inal reporjt of thQ evaluation conducted during the 
last eight months, it should be emphasised that the findings, interpreta- " 
^ tions, and rec5))jnmendations contained within it are intended to provide ^ 
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c^tructtve'^bases-for, thj continuing improvement of the,oESCA Title Ipro- 
gram in tfIte^PSDC. In this connection, thef evaluation team^has bejen fully 
aware throughout the durajtion of the ^udy of the kimls of problems that 
occur when there are too many children and young pe^le to be served and 
tbo limited fund!^ with which to serve them* That is, the task of\'planning 
and oporationali2\^^ a Title' I program ir> a large ^urban schoo^ system has 
always been morb th^n a mattej of sound educational decision-making — al- 
''though this aspect of the task is difficiilf^enougK in and of itself 1 This 
task has also required the practical jjecogniUon of the aspect of community 
and political realities as well. And the two aspects have not always been 
complementary. In preparing this report, the evaluation team has kept both 
aspects in mind. " ^ - ^ 

The remainder of thi^ chapter presents brief descriptions of the 
evaluation design, saJnpling, instrumentation, and data collection and data 
analysis. Other chapters in the order of their presentation are •focused; 



on: 



\ 



public Schodl S^andardizedlNTest KeSitttSr-^ 



Programs in the Public Elemeijftary Schools 



Secondary Schools 1 \ 

\ 

Programs in the Non-Public Schools ' ' ^ 

Cost Effectiveness AnaiyS^^ of the Competitive Partnership Programs 
Programs in the Special Education learning Centers ^ 
^taf f ^ Development \ - ' 

Parental, Involvement Prpgrara^-^ 
.Special' Projects ^d Cultural Enrichment Program 



, Evaluation Desi^ 

After a thorqjigh examination of several, evaluation models, the evalua- 
tion team was convinced that the CIPP modetiinvolving the evaluation at 'the 
Context, Input, Pxopess and Product levels was the be* for evaluating the 
Title I Prpgram of the D.il^. Puislic Schools. The ^odel was developed by the ' 
National Study Commission, oh^Evaluation headed by Dr. Daniel L. Stufflebeam, ' 
Ohio State University, and recommended to be used for any_ in-depth evaluation 
of programs where decision-makii^g is of top priority. (See Figure I-l), 

^- Using the model; the Title I programs were examined at alj^our' levels' 
of their operation. The operations. Context needs identification and assessment. 

and the contextual problems were carefully examined through various data 'sources 

1 

Br describing individually and in relevant perspectives the major sub-systems of 
the context, were studied; Proper efforts were made to compare actual and in- 
tended inputs and outputs of the Tit^^I program activities and analyze possible 
causes of * discrepancies between actual itieSvqnd intentions. 

The desigy has set thb stage to identifyWd assess systems capabilities and \ 
able input strategies and^designs for implementing the strategies. This was 
by describing and anal:^^ing the resources ^uma\md na'terial) , |solution^ 
strategies, prdcedural^design for relevance, feasibility, andj economy in the 
course of action to be taken. Data from secbndary sources as well as certain 
dat^ from the primary sources were used for the input evaluation^ 

• ^ Concentrated ef^Jm^^yere made to analyze the proca^^^^tised fb'r the imple-* 
•mentation of the program and the allocated resources. In iioing so, the evalua- 
tion design has revealed those areas whe^-any^rojjedural defects are prevailing, 
and enabled to sugge^t^ays and means of maintaining a record^f procedural 
events and activities. Potential procedural barriers have been identified and 
.cautioned against them. " - 
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The ClPPyinodel helped to related product information to Title I objec- 
tives and to Context, inputs and process information.. Each criteria associated 
with objectives was identified and compared with predetermined standards on com- 
parative bases and by interpreting th^^^utcoifie in terp^ of recorded^ input and 
process infpnnation. * / 

The design has provided adequate flexibility to the evaluation team to 
make the necessary recommendations at all four levels (Context, Input, Process, 
and Product), The model has been used to organize the varipus Title I programs 
such as Special Projects, reading and math programs, and staff development for 
meaningful data analysis. It has provided adequate information relative to the 
overall operation of the' Title I program in D,C. schools and its effectiveness 
insofar as the achievement of the children is concerned; 

The evaftuation de^,ign outlined above identifies -four ba^ic decisions that 
were made about the total^itle J program. .These decisionp are concemed'with 
the goals df the program and the means for achieving thes^ ends. Tliere^e A^- 
cisions to be made at the beginning, middle, and end. of the program according to 
the projected program efforts. They are classified as planning ' decisions , struc 
turing decisions , implementing decisions and recycling decisions . 



FigiLire I - 2 - 
LEVELS OF DECISION MAKING ACCORDING TO CIPP MODEL 
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Planning Decisions 

(Context^^-^^ — 


Structuring Decisions 
(InptitT~"^s^ 


Implementing Decisions 
/ ■ (Process) 


\ 

Recycling Decisions 
(Product) 

1 



5 . . , 

selecting^. the necessary sampl^e, the evaluation team has exer- 
.xtreme care so that the selected samples will be representative 
the population they we're drawn from* Stratified r^mdpm ?ampling^ 
techniques were used for selecting the sample/ In order to jnake llhe 
selection unbiased, first of all, the elementary schools were classifie 
into thre^ major categories accordijj^ to the' percentage of Title I stu- 
dents in each school. They were: 

a) High Concentration ds% - 100%) f> ^ 

b) Medium Concentration^. (50% - 1A%) / 

c) Low Concentration (Bel^5d%) 
Schools with high concentration of Titl^^I children were given the top 
priority both for intexjiew and observation..^ The random selection from 
each of the three groups made it..po5sible to'h^ve larpr san5>les from 
high concentration schools and proportionately smaller samples from the 
medium and low coijcentration schoQls. No concentration figure was used 
for secondary and non-public schools. 



/ 



The major population groi:q)s from which the samples^^re selected 
are given be*low: (S^e Table I - 1) 
.■^ ^ 1 > Prin cipals - These are the chief .administrators of the Title 
I school^^^at ^re receiving Title I supplementary' services 
for the selected students. Because of the--st^ratQgic role 
tn^ they^^^y in Title I schools, all eight of themXlOO%) 
have beeift selectedr-£Q3:t)ersonal interview and questionnaire . 




All but four of the interviews have been conducted as 
scheduled during the months of May and June, 1974. The four 



missed were due to scheduli^ 

search and Evaluation Officd was faced with. 
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Clfis^room and Resource Teachers One classroom teacher 
from every elementary school was selected by their respec- 
tive- principals to %e interviewed. Ip addition^to that, every 
' classroom teacher who has Title I children in tfieir class 
was given a questionnaire to rbspond (see^ppendix) . 
Thus, 65 (13.5%)*of. the elementary ^assroom tdachers, 65 
(100%) reading resource teachers, and 65 (10D%)V^th resource 
teachers from elementary schools were interviewed. All the 
reading and math resource teachers from secondary and npn- ' 
public schools who copid have been scheduled. Were interviewed 
and their instructional centers wer#^bserved/ Their' number 
came to 26. ^ ^' 



Administrjttors -/About 25 Title I officials who direct and 
coordinate the overall activities of the Titi ^ I prog r am r 
in D.C. Schools were scheduled to be interview^;during 
the summer months. Out of the 25^nl)r IS (60V/ were^actuafly 



interviewed as sftne of the previously scheduled interviews 
had to be cancelled d^e to personal pjtoblems of varying 
nature. ' / ' 

Non-Teaching Professionals - Questionnaires were sent out 
to non-teaching ptof9Ssionals to find out the nature of 
services^thg^avfe rendered to the Title 1 children. These 
professionals are psychologists, pupil personnel workers, 
speech therapists, aduiologists^and clinical service person- 
nel. A small sample of 20 people (10%) were interviewed 
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from this group* 
, » • • » / 

5) Pftra-professionals - Suppon ^taff such ^s'EcJucational - , 

Aides, Health Aides^^ and Progiam Assistants were sfelected 

for qubstidnnaire isurvex^ Altogether 100 were surveyed 

by questionnaire and 60 (60%) responded. Twenty (20%) 

paraprpfessionals were\also interviewed during the study. 
• ». 

6) Parent Advisory Council - • 116 Parent Advisory Council 

. ^ ' , ' • Z 

..(PAC) members wei:e selected to administer a specially 

4 

developed qtiestipnnaire and another 20 (66.6%) for an ' • 
on-tlt-spot interview. They were successfully con5)l'*ted a$^ 
^ scheduled.. In addition toi PAC, a limited number (50) of 

Community Worjcers were also surveyed by the s^e questionnaire 
and the difta collected from thfem are al^so included, in tfi^ ^ 
finaV^analysafs. " \ 

" ' ■' ' A ■ ' ■ ' " 

sse samples were selected on a stratified random basis and v 
all the necessary precautions were taken to avoid any possible sampling 
error. AU^^sa^i^rfLe^^ selected i** cl<^s?^ooperatiVn with the Division ' 
Qf Research ^d EvalutioiTlWKice of fhe D.C. Public Schools in order 




to assure thai the actual population was' treated in a random unbiased 



manner. 



-V 

Instrumentation 

The CIPP model evaluation, desiga^used for the stt^dy gave suffi 
cient flexibility in the selection an^/jpe of instruments fo^, this 
^evaluation. ' (A complete listing of in|(|5ruments are given as 



Appendices). The Jiiodel has allowed^^^^^l^^ of ^ \ , / 

some ^type^of instrument* for different pop* lations and differ^t instru- 
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ments on thQ same population. For example, questionniares were used 
for collecting 4ata from all samples but (me,, and most of the samples 
selected were .Mi»jec ted to both questionnaires an4 interview and, in 
many instances, an| informSTobservation was also conducted as, part of 
data Collection.' Vl)enever-«>3re than one instnxment was used, the 
^\v^uators were re assuring the consistency of the data through cross- 
validation techniques. The combination. technique did produce more 

\ 

valid data for the evaluators* use. Thiisi all the field data for this 
study were collected through the instruments listed below: 

Questionnaires . 

1. Principals QueistionnaiW / 

2. Classroom and Resource Teacher'* s Questionnaire 
3.. Parent Adyis6i(y Cojmcil*s Questionnaire 

4. Non-teaching Professional •s*Questionnaire - 
% * 5." Para-professional *s Questiora^ire 
6. Title I Parent's Questionnaire 

^Intervii 

1. Principal *s>lnterview 

2. Clffssxp^ and Resource Teacher's Interview 



dnistrator's Interview 



4. Interview for Special Education Staff 



/ 



Observatibn 



1. Observation check- list - Special Education Loamiifg Centers 

2. Observation check-list- - Elementary, Secondary, and Non-public 
School $ 
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In addition t6 these basic instrument's, the evaluation teila has 



pade extensive use q[f dociimcntiiry data collected tffbm preyious eValua- 
tioA reports, minutes of ^'kiious Title I meetings, reports of TiMle I 



itidn pertaining to, the Title I program. 



\ 



poordinators, and the legi 

Detailed analysis of such secondary data has rev,eJled 
ail'^ consistency of the field Wtr, thus roakingltln 
reliable. 

Over and etbove these tw 



h^s used the standardized test dita provided b]^ Pf iDC f 



the authent;icity 
sttdy both valid and 



ources of. data, lihe evaluation team 



►r determining 



cost-effectiveness of the Cometitive Partnership programs. The 
test resuTfe^re also used to cwJls-tabulate [hb Responses received 
fTOm the field dat^ 



Data Interpretation and Analys 

There were three kinds of 




as xhe instrument section has 



indicated, for the eva 
1. Field Data 



uatian team to assemble: " /I 
This included all\ the^iiiformation collects 
through questionnaires, interview schedules, and observa- 
tions as was d?sign6d by tie evalWtors. i 
2. Documentary Data - Often referred to as "secondfijry data," 
. wpjc^ collected from previous reports, legislation and 



their amendments, and minutes of different meetings of 
Title I staff. 

3. Test DatOi - These are the results of the standarfiized 



tests as. provided by the Division oj^ Reseaxch an^ Evalution 
Office of the D.C. Public Schools. 
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All three of these, data were collected, ofgaffized and processed ' 
with extreme care and k hi^ degr^**of confidentiality. Field data 
were collected in the months of May Mid June, 1974", under very tight - 
' schedule," due to the lateness in getting the evalujation project under 
way. However, all data were collected as planned and carefully organized 
for computer analysis a^ they ^arrived. * f 



•1 



, The instruments were mostly pre-c((ded and that helped to reduce 
the length of time normally neede<^^ to code the data once collected. • 
Nevertheless, the V9lume of data to be analyzed was so huge that the 
ti?De available to process them for reporting was still quite small. The 
delay in getting the test results^ ftxrther added to the complexity of 
getting ■•'he analy5i5-4;Q^leted on the target date. In spite of that, 
the results of prelimi»»ary an^ij(sis were reported through rtonthly re- 
ports, and two comprehensive Interi^ Reports siibmijted tlTthe Division 

Research yid Evaluation Office of PSX^^^previousiy agreed. It 
mightShave helped the school system to plan io\next year's Title I- 



program. 



An ^^ensive ^anaiySTs of all the data was conMeted in October 
and t;he. Findings section of this report deajs with them^^exettSively. 
The dataVere analyzed at the Conte^, Input, Process, and Product 



levels as was 'projected ea 




dations are provided in that section. 



, The analysis in mo£ 



^d results wijth applropriate r§commen- 



t cases' was limited to frequency , percentage ^ 
^ mean , and^ standard' deviation , However, correlation cp- efficient , and 
tests were also administered wherever a significance of difference was 
in qu^tion.. The re^iiXts of the actual statistical analysis ire given 

y 
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in 



Section. IfitervieiJjS and' questionnaires of small grcuQ^s 

to 

mildly, secondary data wer^ analyzed ^> hand, 



1 \% 1 

such as NoH'^u^ic' school principals and* staff j .were hapd tabulated 




^assure greater accuracy, 

^ taking thh most pertinent iijfoimiation from the available 



dociiments 



/ 




/ 
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.CHAPTER II ' 



PUBLIC- SCHOOL STANDARDIZBb TEST RESOlTS 



\ HIGHLIGHTS OF RESU LTS ' ' r 

^ \~~" : — ^ ^ 

Standardized pretests^ and posttests adininisteted by the PSDC aife 



as follows: 



Grade 



7^$ting \fSL^ carried out during the weeks of September 24, 1973 for 
\ the preti^st^ and May- 27, 1974 for the^posttest. . ^ ^ \ 

Grad6 equivalent norms for large cit^f schools for pretes^t and ppsttestl 



I' ■ 




Protest 



Metrojpolitan 
Readiness , 
Test,F3rm 



Califpmia 
Achievemienl; . 
"Fest^Form A 

California" 
Teits of 
Ba^ic Skills, 
Form Q 



Pos$test^ 

Califomi 
Achievement 
Tests, Form B 

^ California 
Tests of . 



asic Skills, Form R 

1^ \Califomia 
[ t^sts of 
^ BaHc Skills, Form R 




are as folldwst^ 




Gi^ade 

r 


Pretest 


" Posttest 




■I - .1 ■ 




1.8 






2.0 ^ 


2.8 


■ \ . 




3.0 - 


3.8 


• 7 


7.0 ' ,. 







■ i . 
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^ ' • / 

liable, n-1 shows the results of the analysis of the reading tests, and 

, . \ t ; \ *fc J 

Table ii-2 shows the results of the mathematics tests in fi;rade. equivalent 



scores 



for the Title •! students. Both total scores and subtest scores are presented^ 
in these tables. Key points of the results for reading in Table II-l are as 



follows: 



1 • .'^ 1- Gains (total scoire grade equivalents) in reading by 

* , ^ grade aire more satisf^tory, and also meet tl^e objectives 

established by the Titled: program, for grade "2 than for 

• * . \ 

grades 3 and 7. Results arer^ 





/ ' . Gaik Score grade 

equivalent in 



readim 



. Improvement in reading wa^ sliglitly higher^ about orie montli 
grade equivalent - in vocabulary as con5)ared to con5)rehenr 



\ " sion. Results are: 



Gain Score grade equiva- ; 
lent in Vocabulary § 
f V ^ A Comprehension > * 



Voca- Conrpre- Gain Dif-. 



Grade • ^ulary ' ^ ■ hension • ference 

2 .,' 1.0 0.8 • 0.2 

3 • . 0,9 0.8f ' ""O.l 
7, 0.7 , 0.6 0.1 
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3. At the end of the school year, when the posttests. were ad- 
. ministeredTthe percentages (estimated from the means and 
standard- deviations) of Title I students who reached or 
•exceeded grade level in reading were as follows: 



\ ■ 
Grade 



\ 



■1 



2 

7 



Percentage of Title I 
Students Reaching* or 
Exceeding Grade/Level 

39 

'36 

' 28 , 
' 3 ' 



These percentages give- some idea of the students who may no longer 
require Title I servicesxin the foUowing year. 



Tabl 




l! 



shows the result^' -for mathematics. Key points are as follows 
ins (total score grade equivalents) are more satisfactory, 
and also meet the objectives established by the Title I pro- ^ 
gram, for^grade 3 J:han for grades 2 and 7 • Results are: 

Gain 'ScoVe .Grade Equivalent 
• ' for Mathematics ^ 



(Sradc 
2 
3 



G^in 

.9 
1.1 ■ 

.8 
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2. ^ At the end of the school year. When the posttests^ere ad- 
ministered, the percentages of students wh$ reached or ex- 
' ceeded grade level in nathematics were as follows: - 



Grade 



Perceritabe of Title I 
^ StudehtslReaching or 
Exceedi^ng Grade Level 





Initial deficits in red^dang and mathematics aire shown ii^the pre- 
test results. As one would expert, s^enth grade Title I student s"" showed 
the greatest deficits. 

For grWe 1, it is riot possible to obtain gain scores because the 
tests used do not/4end themselves to this purpose. . However, several obser- . 
Vations <:an be made with regard to the results for grade II, 

\. By the end of .the first grade,^ titic-f students are 3 

months behind grade level in both reading and mathematics. 
2. The problem areas at the l)eginning of the year for grade 1 ^ 
I students, as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness Test, 

'are presented in Table II-3. These results are presented in 
.terms of "letter ratings of readiness status." The ratings" 
as presented in the MRT manual (page 11) are: 
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"Letter 
Rating 



ReacUness 
Status 



Significance 




^arently very well prepared for 
fj^rst-grade work. Should be given 
opportunity for enriched work in Jine 
with abilities indicat^^. 

Good prospects iox success in. first- 
grade work provided oth^ indications, 
such as health, emotioi^l factors, etc, 
are (ipnsi^tent, v / 



first-gyade work, 
be made of the 



id their *instruc- 



Likely to succeed ^in 
Carefiil study should 
speciffcXstrengths \ai^d weaknesses of 
pupils in this groi^ 
tion planned accordinfely. 

Likely to > have difficulty in first- 
grade work* Should be assigned to 
slow section and given ^ntore individu- 
alized help\ ^ ' \ ^ " 

\ • 

Chanpes of "^^ifficulty higji\ under ordi- 
nary instructional conditions. Fur- 
ther readiness work^ assignment to slow 
sections, or individualized work is es- 
sential.'' ^ 



The results show a D rating in, the Total score. Word Mean- 
ing, Listening, and Numbers, and C ratings in J^atching, 
Alphabet, and Copying, Based on these results, one would 
judge that reasonable progre;3s was made by the first grade 



students as a result of the Title I program, 

» * 
3, The test (Metropolitan Readiness Test' - 50th -percentile) , 

e 

used for grade 1 as the basis on» wliich students are desig- 
nated as Title I students-, admits a much smaller percentage ' 



of stulentj; to Title I than do te^ts used at other gradBS, 
The number and pez;centage of am students in each grade 
who were Title I identified bated on the pretest data is ' 
as follows i 



Grade 



1 

2 
3 
7 




Number 


Percent 


Not. Title I 


Title I 


2620 


. 54 


1027 \ 


82 


\ 770 \ 


86 


\ 99 ' 


98 



These results suggest that a criterion score for grade 1 
should* be set at a much ^higher level, perhaps the^ 75th per^ 
centile, in order to. include a larfeer percent-age 6f students 
and prevent future learning deficits. - ' 
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Table II - 3 
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ETROPOLITAN READINESS TEST'RESqLTS 
FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS TESTED IN SEPTEMBER 1973 




Alphabet 
Kikibe 



oexs 



C( pying 





jLetter Rating- 



T 



'a 
-■J 




TECHNICAL NtfTE 



iTitle l studeiks were identified on the , test redords as those stu- 
dents scaring at or belii^ the SOth percentile on the pretest; or^ in those 
cases wheH^e only grade eq\iivalent ?cpres weye available, ^s those^ students 
scoring atW below grade «wel* The test record had no ♦oijier indication 



ing atifw 



tp who was ATitle I student\ In order to calculate gain scares for the 



students, it was also necessaryv to natch pretest and posttest records for 
Iil\e students, using the student' Nldentii^cation nuAer. The results o£ the 
natching process- and of Title I vs. Jnoii-Title. 1 students for reading and 
i»ath<j»atics>.^ shown in Tables ll-i ands^I-S, in tenns^of the number and V^^^^' 
tage of studenijs in each categoiy. Exa»ini^tion of the tables indipates that '| 

* abojut half of the grade 1 students, and about .60% of grade 2 and 3 students 
had Batching studeiit identification nui*^rs, while only about 40% of the 7th 
grade stu^entis had laatchinjt records for ^e pretest and the posttest. The 
tables also show that the percentage of "Mtle I students identified- by» the , 
pret*sts ,e5tfceeded 80% forj^des.i^ -7^„ _ J , - , . ^ = 

Although the resulting saaiples oi Title I students were qui^e large 

* relative to the total population of students, and should adequately^ represent 
the population test results, a cowparisoh of pretest results of Title I stu- 
dents of the matcl^^d and unmatched groupl was undertaken. Table^ll.6 shows the 
results of this analysis* This table shows that fer reading in grades 3 and 
7, students! for whom it was not possible to matdh records had lower average 

. grade equivalent; scores compared to those for wKpii Mtxrhed records. .si?r^.^avail^ 
able* In mathematics, there was a difference only for gtade 7 'students- The , 

differences range from one to thre^ months in grade equivalents: 

' » ... 



ERIC;: 



these differetice^ My' be attributable tq sevehil fact^^i 1. Less 
capable students wM.y bp absent froa school aore freduently d^ing testing 
"periods thW the iorerable studM . / / ' • , 

2. Less capable students may tend to transfer schools sore oftep 
or, in^the case of 7th graders, to drop out of school by the tiae. of the\ 
pbsttest.l ■ • > . ' \' 

3. \Less than adequate use by school personnel of student identifi- 



cation numbers, resulting in un»at<^ed records, when in, fact the student 
actually took both the pretest and 'the posttest. , 
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USEFULNESS OF THE STANDARDIZE) 



TESte FOR THE 



\ 



TITLE I PROGRAM AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TESTING AND EVALUATION 



1 i i • 

The standardized tests used for the Title Xp^graia, In addition toi ^ 
I .those llisted earlier in this section, also include the Caldwell Pre-School . 
Inventory for kindergarten students and tW Wide Range Achievement Test for ^ , 
Special Education. This discuss^yn is, however, confih^to the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Test, the Califon/i'a Achievement Tests,. and biej California 
Tests of Basic Skills, as data /was analyzed and examined onlV for these testjs. 



As standardized tests/ "jihe^e ijistruments meet or exc^ed^ the basic re- 
quirements: of reliability and yalidity that would be expected of any stan- 
dardized test. In addition, the California Test Bureau, ^l)lishers of the 
Califomia Achievement Testi and the California Tests of Basic Skills, pro- 
vide norms for large city school systems as well as national 'norms. The 
large city norms, used ii the analyses in this report, are suitable for the 
Title I population and for the minority populations characteristic of urban 
American populations. Coin)arisons made with the Iwge city norms take a<:- 
count of population differences, which are in part; a function of minority and 



socio/economic status 



I The tesjis themselves (CAT and/CTBS) have been sel^ctpd to focus upon 
the major goals of the Title I progr^^ - e.g., reading and mathematics. , While 
additional measures might be^.desir^ble, the demands upon the students which 
additional testing would require, and the incursion of testing time upon tea- 
ching time, would not appeaa/to warrant expanding the scope of the tests. Es- 
pecially with pretests ^tid posttests given in grades 1-S and 7 for Title I, 
additional testing does not appear to be justified. 
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XHe pretests are, us^d in the Til|l6^I program as the basis -for iden- 

. j ^ ■ ' i 

tifying Title I de^ignat|fed students . Those students in target schools who^ 



score at the 
As indicated 



50th percentile or 'below are the designated Title I students, 
earlier in this chipter, this method seBius to identify a large 
percentage o^ students in grades 2^ and 3 in Title I schools as ejligiblp for 

nts \ 



Htle I services, but a comparative Vy small p'ercintage of grade 1 stuq 



(MRT). Foy this 'reason it is recommendeX^hat the score on the MRT useJi to. 

— ' ^ i ^ \ 

identify Title I students for grade 1 be adiuste'd upward to include a larger 

-. ^; I . — TP 

percentage of students, in the Title I eligible sghools . The l^ck of compara- 



^bility in the MRT pretest and the CAT posjttest ^or grade 1 haWprobably , pre- 
sented some technical difficulties However, inclusion of a larger pericen- 

I h . . ■ ' J: ■ I ' 

tage of grade 1 students , seems warranted on the basis of attempting to pre- 

. - ' / • I 

vent learning deficiencies. " i / 

\ / / ■ ' 

The results of th6 protests are also provid ed to th^ schools and tea- 
ch^rs to show wjiich students are^^l^iti^^^f^esi 
sLid in teaching. However, a variety of other, tests 
for diagnostic teaching purposes^. Tables II -^7 an< 



b^ ttie teachers. Teacher-made t^sts top the lisi., j|ofll?|wed by the MR'^ CAT and 
CITBS.'A Also frequently mentioned Vere CP diagnos tic 'tests, Tjie need for timely 



/ 



/' f 



1 



and also as a diagnostic ^ 
are used by tl^e ]teachers 
)[I - 8 sl|ow the tests used 



edtack o^ t^st results and tor more detailed d . agnostic information v^as men- 
omd by a; number of 'the tea"chers interviewed as among the reasons for using 



|he] tests • More rapid feedback of test results to schools and teachers is needed . 
* J Although useful, the standardised tests should o^ily be considered a par- 
tlal' measure of the effectiveness of\th^ Title I program., A measure of school 
readiness at the end of kindergarten, perhaps the Metropolitan Readi- 
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ness Test now txsed at the beginning of grade 1, would be suitable ; 

The tests used yield only a limitjed n\W)er of scores - vocabulary, 
comprehension, and total score for reading and computation, concepts and to- 
tal score for mathematics. While ypportant and useful, this' information 
should be supplemented by other measures of student progress and achievement . 
School grasps, grade retention, and a student progress checklist would be 
useful. Affective measures are also needed. and would not require* additional 
testing time . Deviations of school grades and of test results might be in- 
formative in assessing the extent to which classroom and test perfcjrmance are 
effected differently by the various Title I program components. Progress 
checklists would be useful in measuring specific learning needs that may^e 
impacted differently by the various Title I programs. For comparability 
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among the Title I programs, a single instrument should ])e devised. 
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Table 11-7 

THE TB3TS ITTILIZED W ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TItS I 
— ' CLASSROOM TEACHERS DUR'iNG FY 1974 



r4 



Freqiiency 

26 

24 
23 
25 
26 . 
12 
7 

4. - 

.3. 
2 



Piercehtage 
62.3 
49.0 

- 45.2 
43.4 
47.2 
• 49,1 
22.6 
13.2 . 
7.5 
5:7 , 
3.8 



Tests 

Informal- Teacher-made tests 

Publishers tests (D.C. Heath, McGra[w- • 
Hiir, Random House § Addison-Wesley) 

California Achievement Test. 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 

D.C. Criterion Reference Test (Math) 

D.C. Criterion Reference Test (Reading) 

California Test of Basic Skills ■ 

Caldwell Pre-School Inventory 

Informal Reading Inventory 

Phonetics' Test ^ . ^ 

Gates Reading Test 
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Table II - 8 

THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF THE TESTS UTILIZED BY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS -RESOURCE TEACHERS . 



Frequency Percentage Tests * 

25 61.0 ' Ihformal Teacher-made tests 

■ • ■■ ■ * • ^ 

23 56*1 California Achievement Test 

• 21 51.2 Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 

19 46.3 California Test of Basic Skills 

19 46.3 Publishers t;est (mainly Random House) 

17 - . ^ .41.5 D,C. Crit^rioft Reference Test (Math) 

36.6 . Caldwell Pte-School lAventory 

12.2 D.C. Criterion Reference Test (Math) 



-1 
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CHAPTER III 
PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 

This chapter Starts by summarizing the reactions of Public Elementary 
School Personnel tcf the Title I Program followed by detailed results of teach 
ing practices in the elementary schools relevant to the Total j*s^nirig Center 
concept. Related information for the pUblic elementary scHbols is also pre- 
sented in the chapters on Staff Development, Parental Involvement Program, 
Public School Test Results artd Cost Effectiveness of the Competitive Partner- 
ship programs. 

the instruments used in the analysis for the Public Elementary school 
were as follows: Principals' Questionnaire, Principals' Interview i Teachers 
Questionnaire, Teachers Interview,' Non-Teaching Professionals Questionnaire, 
Para-p?:ofessionals Questionnaire. 

" OUTSTANDING FEATURES, PROBLEMS AND RE CONM ENDATIONS 
Jhe following summarizes the findings of the outstanding features, 
problems and recommendations^ concerning the Title I program in elementary 
schools. The information wSs collected from interviews with reading resource 
teachers, mathematics resource teachers, classroom teachers, and principals, 
and from Teacher Questionnaires and Principals Questionnaires* The data is 
summarized in Tables III-l to flI-4 and organized according to responses re- 
cejLved through the' various survey instruments'. Detailed statistical data is 
given in Tables III-5 to III-13. 
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Outstanding Features * ' 

The availability and variety of materials and supplies was clearly 
the most outstanding feature of the Title I program, and thp workshops re- 
lated to the materials were also considered helpful by' all participants. 
(Table III-l) * ^ " . " • v ^ 

The staff was the secopd outstanding area recei;fing commejit. *The 
services of the resource teachers were cons id^ered outstanding by classroom 
teachers and principals; and the assistance of the edi^tional .aides^ was 
considered a contributing factor to program success by all categories, of 
respondents. The reading resource teachers and principals cited the pupil 
petsonneT services as an outstanding feature', as well as parental involvement 

The classroom teachers and principals stressed the value and impor- 
tance of sUch supportive services as the clothing and medical prOgr'ams and- 
of cultural enrichment activities. The resoyrce t.eachers and principals 
cited the increased ability to provide individualized'' instruction as an 
outstanding feature of the^ program. . - 

. Problems and Recommendations' ^ 

■" • » . * 

There is a close correlation between the probipms/identif icd .by 

the respondents and 'the recommendations for program improvement. Recommen- 

' *^ • * • 

dations 'outside of^ the^e correlations were m^de by only single groups of 

respondents with one major exception. The resource teacher^ and .the prin- 

cipals both recommended that only one Competitive Partnership program be 

used at a school and the resource teachers further recommended that they 

be allovfed tp select that program. 

There was a* widespread expression of concern with respect to the 

late 'arrival of materials and, supplies, and indeed, the effects of this 
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TABLE ni-1 

5 FEATURES 01 .._ , 

PROGRAM REPORTEI? BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



f OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE TITLE I ' 
PRC""' ' ■ 



Supplies and equipment ' \ * 

Workshops 

Assistance of educational aides 

Services of resource teachers 

Supportive services (clothing prdgram, 
medical prograjn, etc) 

Cultural enrichment program 

Parental Involvement 

Abilit);^ for individualized instruction 

Staff support fronj pupil personnel workers 



Classroom 
Teacher 


70 70 

o o 

Ou 

n On 

\ 4 

> 


O P3 

■ o » 
(/I 

• 


X ■ 


• 

X 


1 

X 


X 


X 


X 


. X 


X 


X 


X 






X. 






X 










X 




X 


X 






^ X 



3 
O 

t— 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

■X 

X 
X 
X 
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•problem are visible in the academic results of the students. In response to 

the need for timely delivery, the principals recommended the provision of 

a delivery system. • In many instances the materials were inadequate or never 

arrived and the clasSrpom teachers noted a lack of manipulative materials 

or devices. The mathematics resource 'teachers recommended^ that more D. C. 

- ► . 

Heath manipulatives be provided and commented that the Addison Wesley prog- 
ram was most useful with regard* to such devic-es. 

Staffing was another area of concern and was inade^quate in several 
aspects. The most widespread need was for additional educational aides and 
it was recommended that the aides be specified for either reading or math. > 
Both classroom and resource teachers recommended hiring more resource teach- 
ers and' the resource teachers inclicated a need for consuTtants. The princi- 
pals indicated, a need for full-time rather than part-time pr6§ram assistants 
to aid in administering the program and a number of principals noted inade- 
quate services of health aides, psychologists and other support staff. ' 

Jhere was a general conseirsus that too much paperwork and record- 
l^eeping was required and it was thought that implementing a uniform system 
of recordkeeping might reduce this ^burden to some extent. 

There was also a general expression of concern over the lack of com- 
munication between the staff, school and central office. The teachers, in 
particular, thought the gyidelines were unclear and improvement in that re- 
gard as well as in overall Title I program coordination was recommended. 

General lack' of funds was apparently not a widespread problem, al- 
though it itlay have been in some schools; in particular, however, there is 
a lack of funds for cultural enrichment which classroom teachers would like 
to see remedied. Resource teachers also experienced a delay in releasing^ 
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funds and the principals' suggestion to have^ local school planning and bud- 
get .control might eliminate that problem. 

There appears to be a distinct, need for improvement in the staff 
development -area. Over 85 percerit of the resource and classroom teachers 
had no understanding of the total team 'approach and the principals, in many 
instances, had little knowledge of staff development activities in general 
Presumably increased familiarity with the total team approach would enhance 
^ communication between Title I staff which was discussed above as an area of 
concern. One means of facilitating this familiarity is throug;h "pre-planning 
workshops, which wa*s recommended by several resource teachers. In addition, 
'classroom teachers observed that the workshops are poorly . scheduled and, in 
some instances, poorly planned and usntable. In the improvement of. workshop 
scheduling attention should be given to the need foi* providing classroom 
coverage or for providing staff development sessions after instructional • 
hours. , 

Finally, tliere^was some concern on the part of the resource teathers 
and principals over lack of parent involvement, although this was not found 
among all the schools. The resource teachers suggested that parents be fa- 
miliarized with the program so that they might reinforce their children's 



experiences, at home, 
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TABLE UI-2 



.PROBLEMS ENCOUNTEkED WfTH THE TITLE I PROGRAM 
^REPORTED BY PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL... 



- Late Arrival of Materials and Supplies 
Inadequate materials or materials 

\ never received 

Not enough manipulative ntaterials or • 
, devices 

Inadequate Staffing 

Lack of educational aides 
Inadequate services ofhealth aides, 

p-sychologist, and other staff 
Part-time pirogram assistant^ 

Too Much Recordkeeping or Paperwork 

Too much administrative bureaucracy" 
in overall Title I Administration 

Lack of Communication 

Betwefen secondary staff § reading tchr 
• ^ ' Between, school, and cenfer^l.-o-ffiee- v-v 
Guidelines unclear % 
Problem of identifying Title I student 
(late arrival of list) 

^ -Funds ^ ' . 

' Lack of funds 

Lack of funds for cultural enrichment 
Delay in releasing funds 

Workshops 

Lack of classroom cdveragc 
. . No understanding of total team approach 
Unstable and poorly scheduled or 

planned 
Frequency of woifkshops 
Lack of parental involvement 



C O 

o w 

rt 

O O 

3 ST 



o 

3 0) 

3 H- 



+ 

+ 
+ 



X 
+ 



H 7S 

o 

• c 

3 O 



X 
+ 



X 
. + 

+ 



X 
+ 



H n 

IT 0) 
»-$ W 

3 C 
rt O 

• 3, 



X 
•+ 



3 

rt H« 

O 3 

< H. 



X : 



X 

+ 

+ 
+ 



X general area of concern by group of respondents 
+ specific item of concern v<ithin the general area 
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TABLE nr-3 ' • ' ^ 

# * « 

. ^ RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE TITLE I PROGRANl , 
MADE BY PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



H ?3 

o o • 



?3 2 
-3 3 



Improve paperwork and recordkeeping situation 
• Reduce amount df paperwork 

Provide uniform system of 'recqrdkeeping 

Havfe materials and supplies arrive on time 
Provide delivery system 
Provide more materials 

*> 

Improvement of communication and program 

Coordination 
i Better system of communication between 
staff, school and central office 
More well defined guidelines 
Better coordination of Title I program 
Have program coordinator 
More planning^between teachers and Title 
I office 

Limit CP programs to one pel* school 
Let teachers choose own CP program 

Improve or expand workshops 
Have pre-planning workshops 

. Have additional^ workshops ' 
Improve scheduling of workshops 
Have staff development after instruct- 
ional hours 

Hire more staff 

Hire more educational aides 
Designate area of speciality for aides 

(math or reading) 
Hire more resource teachers 
Provide for consultants 
Provide full-time program Assistant 



X 
+ 



V 



if 
+ 



\ 



4 

X 

+ - 



X 
+ 

+ 
+ 
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Table (cohtinued) 



. Increase pa^ntal invoLvenjent 

Provide more information to parents so they 
can" assist ^at home ' * 

. Provide "better training for parents 

Provide mor^ funds for special services 

Provide more cultural enrichment 

More teacher input in program 

Have local* school planning and budget 
; < Control ' * ' 

Provide job secutity "for Title I staff . 

Improve criteria .for selection of Title I 
\schools ' ^ 

More and equal distriWion 6i equipment . 

'' Provide JBore^D.^C. 'Heath manipuUtives 

Provide more information on metric system 

Use Addison Wesley for manipulative and 
Randdm House for testing 



(0 (0 

0) (/} 

n o 

(0- H 

W (0 



70 2 
(0 

W r+ 

• D* 

(0 

H 9 

(0 0) 

n H. 

(0 V) 



X - 
+ - 



- general area of concern by group of res^M^fffits ^ 



cyw..w^vi,A v/x \^uu\^cijt u/ group or resMfTjMnts ^ 

specific itetn of concern within the general irea 
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III-4 




CORRELATION' OF' PROBLEMS ANDs^CCMMENDATIONS 
REPORTED BY PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



P Late arrival of materials and supplies 

ji 

R have materials and supplies arrive on time 

R provide delivery system . ' 

P Inadequate material^ or materials i^ever received 

, R Provi-de more materials . • * 

P Not enough manipulative materials or devices 

R Provide more, materials ^ . > * 
R Provide more D,C* Heath manipulatives . 
R Use Addison Wc/sley for martipulatiyes and Random House 
for testing 

P Inadequate staffing ^ ' * ' ^ j 



R, .yire more resource teachers 



R Provide for 



consultants 



P Lack of ecfucati(^nal aides 



R Hire more educational aides 

R designate aria of specialty for aide$ 

Inadequate services of health aidus, psychologist, ancf 
other support \staff / 

R / Provide more Funds for specia} services 

Pas^t-time program assist atit • 

R NProvide full. time pi^ogram assistant 



o o 
3- c 



+ * 



mrt 



mrt 
mrt 
mrt 



mrt 
+ 



mrt 
mrt 



rrt 
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Table III-4 (continued) 



• 


Resource 
Teachers 


Classroom 
Teacher-s 


Principals 


' p 


Tt)o much recordkeeping or paperwork 


+ 


+ 


+ 


■ . 


f Reduce amount of paperwork 

R ^ Provide uniform system of recordkeeping 


+ 
+ 


+ 




p 

• 


Too much administrative bui;eaucracy in overall Title-I 
^Administration ^ 

R Have local school planning and budget control 




• 


+ 
+ 


p 


Lack of communication 


+ 


+ 


+ 


p 


' Between secondary staff and reading teacher 


+ 


+ 




* 


R Have better system of communication between staff, 

school and central office 
R Have program CQordinator . ' * • 
R More planning between teachers and Titlerl staff 


+ 
mrt 




+ 


p 


Between school and -central office \ 


+ 




+ 




R Have lietter system of communication betwee^ staff, 
school and central office 


+ 


+ 




p 


Guidelines unclear " ^ 


+ 


+ 






R More well defined guidelines 


+ 






p 


Problem of identifying Tit le-*! ^students (late arrival 
of list) ' 


+ 








*R Better coordination of Title- I program 




+ 


+ 


« 

p 
p 

p 


'Funds 

Lack of funds 

► ♦ • 

..Lack of funds f6r cultural enrichment 

■ « ft 

R Provide more cultural enrichment 




+ 


+ 


p 


Delay, in releasing funds ^ ^ , * j 
R Have local school planning and budget control 
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T^ble in -4. (continued) 





• 


Resource 
Teachers 


Classroom 
Teachers ^ 


^3 

a 

o * 

H* 

' CD 


p./ 


.Workshops * • ' - 








p 


Lack of classroom coverage . « 






+ 




R *Have staff dev^loDment after'' iTi<;triirtinTiai' v^nnr^c 










R Improve scheduling of workshops 




+ 


+ 


p 


No understanding of total team approach " * 


< 
+ 


+ 






R Have pre-planning workshops 


+ 






p 


Unstable and poorly scheduled or planned 




+ 






R Improve scheduling of workshops « . * 




+ 


+ , 


p 


Frequency of , ; 




« 


+ 




R Have additional workshops -^^ 


+ 






P 


Lack of parental involvement 






+ 




R Ihcifease parental involvement 




+ 






R Provide more information! to parents so xhey can 










assist at home- ^ "^a? r 


+ 








R Provide better training fior parents 




+ 




* 1 

1 ' * 







P Problem 

R -- Recommendation 
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TABLE II 1-5 
r 



MAJOR STRENGTHS OF THE FY 1974 TITLE I' PROGRAM 
AS REPORTED BY ELEMENTARY^ SCHOOL AND SECONDLY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS- 









Major Strengths 
» 


Per pent- 




. Suf)plies and equipment' 


— K 


i - 27 


• Sor/ices -provided by reading and mathematics 
's^>/^esource teachers 


\ 

31.1% 


t . 

^ o 


Assistance*^f ^tfhe teachers' aides 


■ 25 . 7% 


\ 


Supportive services, including Clothing Program, 
Medical Program, etp. 


24.3% 


/ 

t 

18 


Patental involvemeilt, 


23.0% 


17" 


Cultural Enrichment Program 


20.. n 


15 


Students' progress in reading .and mathematics 


14.9% 


11 1 


•Pupil personnel services 


12.2% 


9 1 


Competitive Partnership^ Program and its materials 


■ 12.2% 


« 

9 


Service of program assistants 


9.5% ■ 


7 


CPP consultant <;prvirpQ 


' 9.5% 


7 


Objectives of the' Tit 1# 1 progra/n 


8.1% 


6 


Better communications and cooperation 


> 8.J% 

•h 


6 ' ' 


Individualized instructions 


8.1% . 




Improved workshops fcjr parents, teachei^/ aides- 


6.8% 


^ 5' 


Reading Program ' ^ 


6.§% 




Other^esponses 


64.9% 


• 1 
48 . 1 


^ 

* Principals InterviewV ' • 


* * 
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TABLE 1 1 1-6 

' .PROBLEMS OF THE "FY 1974 TITLE I PROGRAM AS 
REPORTED BY ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHpOL PRINCIPALS* 



■ •» 


Percent 


Frequency 


Late arrival and/or unavailability of materials 
and supp lies ♦ 


60.8% 


45 ■ 


TKe frequency and the scheduling* of workshops 


24.3% 


18 . 


Not enougji teacher aides 


24.3% 


18 


Inadequate se^rvices of health aides, psychologist 
and/or other .-supportive stsaff , 


17.6% 


13 


Program' Assistant works part-time 


14.9% 


11 


Lack of delivery and transportation services 


12.^% 


9 


Lacking in parental involvement § cooperation 


10.8% 


8 


Too much paperwork 


-9.5% 


7 


No math resource teacher 


9.5% 


7 


Lack of. communication between Title, I office and 
schools 


9.5% 


7 


Inadequate funding 


'8.1% 


- 6 


The reading program 


6.8% 


5 


Lack of experienced and cooperative" personnel 


6.8% 


5 


Other responses 

t 

— 1 


109.5% 


81 • 



'* Principals Interview 
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TABLE III-7 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR WE FY 1975 TITLE I PROGRAM 
AS SUGGESTED BY ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY -SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





Percent 


Have ^ full-time Program Assistant in each school 


12,2% 


There needs to be a highly qualified Program Co- 
ordinator in each school building 


6 


.8% 


No changes necessary 


6 


.8% 


Pi*ovide some system of delivery for materials and 
Supplies 


6 


8% 


llave^ local school planning and control of budget 


0 


► 0*6 


Broaden* the scope of the program 


6 


8% 


Have materials and personnel at the school on time 
or before the school opens 


5. 


4% 


» 

Better coordination and cooperation of the program 


5. 


4% 


Select only one Reading and only one Mathematics 
program 


2. 


7% 


Staff Development activities .'after instructional 
hours 


2. 




Provide more educational aides 


2. 


1% 


Title I people should have job security after twp 
years of employment ^ 


2. 


• 

7% 



* Principals Interview 

\ 
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TABLE II 1-9 



DIFFICULT EXPERIENCES REPORTED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
WITH THE TITLE I PROGRAM* 



Percent l-rcquqncy 



Late arrival and shortage of materials and >supplics 


76% 


. 38 


Need for full time program assistant 


J()% 


S 


Too much paper work 


14% . 


7 


Excessive number of meetings 


14% 


7 


' t " 

Insufficient educational hardware 

(• • * 


2% 


1 


Inadequate instruction time in parochial schpol 


0% ' 


0 


Classroom coverage during staff development sessions 


' 24% 


12 


TOTAL , - * 




70 



* Principals Questionnaire 
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TABLE III-IO 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS* WITH THE TITLE I PROGRAM ' 



I 


l-requency 


Pgrcunt 


Delay in releasing funds 




62.0% 


Too much paperwork 


31 


'52.0% 


Inadequate staffing 




52 . 0% 


% V 

Tbo much added administrative work due to Title I 
program 


24 


48.0% 


Lack of parental involvei?ent 


19 \ 


38.0% 


Too. many part-time professional staff 


17 


34.0% 


Too much administrative bureaucracy in the overall 
Title I Administration 


12 


• 

24.0% 


Inadequate faciliti<?s ' ^ ' ' 


10 


20.0% 


Poorly planned staff -development prograifts 


9 


18.0% 


Inadequate library t 


7 


14.0% 


r - ' ' 

, Mathematics pr^C^9:^ 
Low staff morale ^ ■ . 


6 
3 


12.0% 
6.0% 


Discipline in the school 


2 


4.0% 


Low salary to attract quality people as teachers 


2 


4.0% 


Reading program " " " . 


2 


4.0% 


Ovei-froWcicd classrooms 


1 


' 2.0% 



* Pi:incipals Questionnaire 
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TABLE 1 1 1- 12 

* t 

ADVANTAGES OF TITLE I PROGRAM AS, REPORTED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL TnACIIRRS 



ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Availability of materials for teachers and 
children 

Organization of the staff development program 
Having a choice of teaching materials 
Availability of teaching equipment g 
Availability of multi-level teaching -materials 
^ Advantages of larger budget * 
Cooperation of Title I Staff 
Cluster meetings for resource teachers 
Easy access to the *distribaition center 

AFFECTIVE d3mAIN 

^njoyaUle materials meeting the needs a:nd interest 

levels of the students . \ 

Cultural enrichment opportunities .\ 
Motivation of children ' ' . \ 

Mofifvation of teachers 

Recfeiving of j>hysical comforts through ptipil 
, ' personnel * » ^ ^ 

Pleasure of working with Title I students \nd 



COGNITIVE DOMAIN ' * 

Increased rate of individual pupil progress 
Emphasis on the reinforcement teaching 
Small group instruction , * 
Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching 
Advantages of Math Center * ' 

Advantages of having a Center for reading materials 
Individualized irfstruption 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Assistance of the resource teachers 

Assistance of the consultants 

Assistance of the parent volunteers 

Assistance of the pupil^personnel workers 
Cooperation of the classroom teacher§ 

Assistance of the aides 



rrcqueney 


Percent 


* 181 


24 , 2% 


129 


19.4% 


45 


6.8% ; 


28., 


4.2% 


25 ^ . ' 


- 3.8% 


24 


3.6% 


1 R 

lO 


2.7% - 


lo 


2,0% 


6 


9% 

• 7 0 


4 


6% 


81 




61 


9 2% 


49 




17 


2.6%' 


12 


1,8% .• 


11 


1 7% 


s 2 


• ' .3% 


K 


60 . 


9.6% 


20 - - 




■ 16 


2.4%* 


. 13" 


2.0% 


8 


1^2% 


7 


1.1% 


6 


.9% 


1 - 


.2% 


' 74 


11.1% 


74 


11.1%, 


20 


5.0%, 


13 


2.0% i 


.11 


1.7% 1 


6 


.9% 


1 


:2% 



■ \ 



ERIC 



78 
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fABLl: IU-13 

DISADVANTAGES OF TITLE I PROGRAM AS REPORTED' BY PUBLIC, SCHOOL THaJihi^S 



Frequency Percent 



ORGANUATION and ADMINISTRATION \ " . 198 
Matei^ials ordered not. received ,oti time and 

materials ordered riot received at all' 286 

Too much paperwork and too much needless paperwork '66, 

Ipadequate 'and confusing program guidelines 46- 
Inadequate communication .between Title I office 

and school personnel ' 30 

Scheduling problems with resource teachers 25 

Inadequate documentation ajid record keeping ' 24 

Lack of time to do .paper work ' 17 

Scheduling problems for resource teachers 15 
Lack of special staff, development programs for 

teachers ne^ to Title I. office f, school jfersonhel 13 
Not having staff development progralm prior to 

opening of school ^ 12 

Temporary job status of all Title I personnel 9 

Being kept out of Competitive Partnership program 9 

Too many workshops , , . 5 

Lack of classroom space for resource teachers l 



29.7% 

43.6% 
10.1% 
6.9% 

4.5% 
^ .,3% 
l . 6% 
■ 2. 
2. 



,6% 
,3% 



2.0%' 

1.8% 
1:4% 
1.4% 

.8%. 

.2% 



ERIC 



Lack of relevant materials for elementary students 11 

' Moving a school into Title I and then out of Title I 3 
' Lack of funds for cultural enrichment; lack* of rele- 
vant materials for secondary students; expected 

to reach too many children 3 

COGNITIVE DOMAIN ' 55 
Conflict between CP and Basal Reading and Math • 

Programs - 14 

Not enough additional workshops for teachers 9 
' Not having any materials other than Title I materials 8 

Not being able to participate in CP of choice 3 
Failure of classroom teachers to use the CP materials 

in mathematics . 2 
Teachers not being adequately trained to use 

materials' . • 2 

Aides covering the classrooms ^ 2 
Failure of classroom teachers to use the CP 

materials in reading, . 2 

SUPPORT SKRVICES \ . 56 
Inconsistency of services of reading resource teachers 2 

Inconsistency of services of math resource teachers 2 
Not having the full time service of an aide; nou 

having the service of a^ aide * ^ '3 
'Aides not adequately trained . '2 
No service from reading resource teachers; no service 
from math resource teacher; lack of parental in- 
volvement ^ ' 3 



.4% 



2.1%' 
1.4%' 
1.2% 
.4% 



;3% 

.3% 



8.4% 

. 3% , 

.S% 



\ TABLR I I I- 14 

BACKGROUND iNFORMfflON ON TEACHERS 



POSITION 



Classroom Teachers 
Reading Resource -Teachers 
Mathematics Resout'ce Teachers 

TOTAL ' 

N 



SEX 



Percent 




100% 
650 



Males 

Females ' 
TOTAL 
N ) 



2% 
98% 
100*% 
650 



AGE 



20-29 

■30-39-' 
40-49- 
50 and up 
TOTAL 
N 



80 



31% 
34% 
23% 
12% 
160% 
.650 



tOTAL LEARNING CENTERS 

The Total Learning Center concept is the P,S.D.C.'s approach to the 
individualization *of instruction. Consistent with this approach, the Title, 
I program^ has targetted its resources in such a way as to better enable 
staff mcmbors to give attention to the individual needs of the child. 
These resources include the following important elements: 

Staff : Reading Resrouce Teacher, Mathematics Resource Teacher, 
Program Assistants, Educational Aides, Health Aides, -Pupil Personnel ' Worker 
and'ai^es. Other Nbn-Teaching Professional staff. 

^ Parents : Parent Involvement Program, Parent Volunteers. 

Curriculum, equipment and materials --especially Competitive Part- 

7 

nership programs 'for individualized instruction. 

Through these resources, schools and teachers should be better abl 
to provide for the Individual learning needs of the child. There are, how- 
,ever, many approaches to the individualization of instruction and many in- 
terpretation3 of what it means to ^^individualize''. The Total Learning Cen- 
ter concept is sufficiently broad to encourage many of the approaches found 
in the literature. 

The. framework set forth for the Total Learning Center seems to cm- 
body three major approaches: ^ 

■ (1) Provide the teaching staff, support staff and non-teaching 
professional staff required, along with the material teaching resources * 
necessary to provide services in a small group or individualized basis. 

(2) Provide (an^d test the cost effectiveness of) packaged indi- 
vidualized instructional materials in the two target areas of reading and 
mathematics (the Competitive Partnership programs). 

" 81 



' . (3) Train the teaching staff In conc^ts and methojds of individu- 
alized instruction. 

S Continuation and strengthening of these ba/ic approaches toward 
serving the individual needs of the student .is clearly supported. The 
sections that follow provide information relevant to the instructional 
program and to th^' services of nonteaching professionals. 



PUBLIC RLEMENTAt^ SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

Results for the instructional program werei obtained from the Teach- 
ers Questionnaire. I " ' 

"•Title I teachers completing the questionnaire were, for the most 
part, classroom teachers (88%), female (98%), Letween the ages of 20 and 50, 
(Table III-14) and hold B.A." degtees (74%)% (Table lll-l^) 

A majority of the teachers, 69%, were permanent and 79% were not 
seeking another type of certification. Of those who were, only 27 percent 
were seeing permanent certification. (Table ill- 16) 

Reading* Program , ' . ' 

, "MjGraw Hill was the reading Competitive Partne-l>6hip Jsed most this 
year (30 percent), although 23 percent used D. c\ HeatJ* and 18 percent* used 
Random House, j Fourteen percent of t\ie teachers did not use a Competitive 
' - Partnership this year 'as compared to 27 percent last year. McGraw Hill and 
Random House increased in use this year with Random House showing the largest 
gkin. The percentage of users of combination programs also- increased from 
eight percent jo 15 perceni wh^le the percentage of D?C. Heath uSers de- 
creased. See Ta^le III-17. " ' 
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TABLE II I -15. 
PROFESSIONAL DATA 



Highest Degree 



Less than B.A. 
B.A./6.S. 
M.A./M.S./M.Ed'i 
M.A.+ or Ph.D. 
TOTAL 



Percent 



1% 
74% 
15%' 
10% 
100% 



ERIC 



83 



c 



' m 



TABLE' IIi:-.16 

certificatTBn* 



Type of Certification " ' Currently Holding 



Probationary Standard 



■ Seeking 
Percent , Frequency 



Provisional ' ' '4<^ 

_ Probationary • 9% 



Temporary , ^ ' - 8% 

Permanent • . 



Math Resource teachers ' 31% 



Others 



9^ 



2 
6 



10% 7 

9 



9 



100% . ; 33 . 

♦ 

217 79% not seeking 

IS% seeking, not specified 
■ ■ 6% seeking, specified 



SPECIAL 

Reading teachers . • • 32% ^ 

Reading Specialists ' . ''17% 



'4 

4% 



Math Teachers 10% " " 2%^ 

English Teachers ' • ,9. " 



60 



TABLE III-17 
READING COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP USED 



Competitive Partnership 



This Year 



0/ C. Heath 
McGraw Hill 
Random House 
Combination 
None 
TOTAL 

N 



23% 
30%. 
18% 
15% 
14% 

100%. 

540 



I 



85 



Most of the reading Competitive Partnerships were started in September 
or October (61%) and over 75 percent had started by December. Only 30 per- 
cent of the materials had arrived, however, in September or October, and 

only 57 percent by December. By way of compensation for late arrival of 

C 

materials, 70 percent of the teachers had access to last year's Competitive 
Partnership materials and 26 percent had some other material to use in Sept- 
ember^ (Table III-18) 

-> * • 

The Competitive Partnership materials were not used to the exclusion 
of other materials. Two- thirds of the teachers use^ at le^st one other 
reading series, although less than five percent used another reading material. 
Almost all teachers (98%) used at least one basal series in addition to, 
and that was diftEei*ent from, their reading Competitive Partnership. Over 
15 percent of the teachers used two^ basal series in addition to their Com- 
petitive Partnership, (Table III-19) The most popular basal series were 
the Bank Street Readers (used by 14%) and the Sheldon Reading Series \used ■ 
by^ll%). ^ ' 

Overall, the Competitive Partnership programs were rated by the teach- 
ers as excellent with respect to size and style of print, specific lesson 
objectives, and* decoding activities. Deficiencies were apparent, however, 
in the areas of • development of an appreciation and understanding o^f the 
pluralistic nature of American society, the development of an appreciation 
and understanding of good literature and enrichment activities. (Tabic III-20j 

The most widely u-^cd and most emphasized teaching activities' concerned . 
lis'tening and understanding. Less ^used and little emphasized activities 
concerned spelling: and study skills. Writing skills re- 

ceived little^ emphasis by many teachers. (Table III-21) 

{ 
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TABLE I I 1-18 



ARRIVAL' AND STARTING DATES OF READING COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIPS 



>Sept/Oct Nov/Dec Jan § after 



Month CP Started 



61% 



15% 



24% 



Ntonth materials Arrived 



30% 



27% 



43% 




J 

' TAB.LE IIM9 

' MAtKRlALS USBD IN ADpITiON TO RliADli^G CP 



Classroom Teachers 



Other Series Used , V 

. One ^ ' ^ ' ' 67% 

Two , 20% 

Three - n 8% 

4 

Other mater.ials used . ^ \ 5% 

Basal Series Use4 

One ' . ' ^ ^ 84% 

Two ^ y ' 1% 



Bfiisal Series Different from CP 98% 



- 64 



TABLE II 1-20 
TEACHER RATINGS QF READING GP PROGRAMS 



Area 



Hxcellent 
& Good 



Fair G 
Poor 



No 

Observation 



The development of a sound 
value system 

The development of an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of 
good literature 

The development of an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of 
pluralistic nature of Amer- 
ican society 

Presentation of vocabulary 

Style of art or graphic lay oi^t 

Size and style of print 

Speoific lesson objectives 

, Decoding activities 

Encoding activities 



65% 



48% 



50% 

73% 

77%- 

87% 

87% 

86% 

79% 



Related language activities,, i.e.', 

creative writing discussions 69% 

Enrichment activities, i.e., outside- 

reading, research projects 51% 

Adjustment to individual needs 78% 

Audio-visual material^ such as 

tapes, films, etc, 71% 

Achievement and placement tests 64% 



14% 



35% 



33% 
11% 
11% 
4% 
6% 
'6% 
10% 

18% 

28% 
14% 

13% 
16% 



21% . 



17% 



37% 
6% 

12% 
9% 

7% 
8% 
11% 

13% 

21% 

k 

16% 
9% 



ERIC 



89 
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TABLE 111-21 
TEACHING ACTIVITIES IN READING , 



Activity 



"Used 



Listening Skills • ^ . 97% 

Comprehension Skills 94% 
Decoding or Word Attack Skills - 90% 



3 Most Used 



51% 
58% 
65% 



Not Used 



3^ 
10^ 



Oral Language Development 
?Oral Rcading^kills 
Silcat Reading Skills 
Handwriting 



87% 
83% 
83% 



27% 
28% 
22% 
9% 



12% 
^ 13% 



■ 17% 



\1\ 



Spelling 
Study Skills 



Dictation 

Written Comi^osition 



71% 
69% 

60% 
54% 



11% 
10% 

12% 
4% 



29% 
31% 

40% 
46% 



ERIC 
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Over, two-thirds (72%) of the teachers kept individual pupil profile 
books on all Title I students; 16% kept books on some Title I students; and 
only 12 percent of the teachers did not keep profiles on any students/ 

The most popular means or organizing Title I students for reading in- 
struction was in small groups (47%), individualized <6%J , or both (31%). 
Only 13 percent of the teachers' used large groups ^ilonc.or in combination 
with otherss 

A yariety of inform'ation w^s gathered relating to library facilities 
and activities. Most of the teachers (83%) had classroom libraries which 
were funded through the regular school budget (26%), the teachers' personal 
resources (26%), or the Title I budget (11%). These classroom libraries 
were used in providing students with a daHy s?.lent reading period by 77 
percent of the teachers, and in providing students with an opportunity to 
take the books home by 48 percent of the teachers. - Many teachers, 71 per- 
cent, also allowed students to take their textbooks home. 

For the most ffkrt, the school libraries were well equipped; 88 percent' 
of the teachers werfe in schools with adequate libraries and 92 percent had 
full-time librarians. Class visits to the library were usually, scheduled 
either weekly (48%) or biweekly (33%) , but 65 percent of the teachers ac- 
t;ually had library visits;weekly . (Table 111-22)^ In addition, 58 percent 
of- the teachers Allowed their students to visit the library at other times 
than scl(eduled. ( ' 

Teachers also used a variety of related reading activities; 65 percent 
participated in the Read More in '74 Campaign and 42 p&ptent participated 
in Book Fair. A smaller number (24.%) used the Bookmobile, and only seven 
percent participated in "Reading Is Fundamental/* 
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TABLE rn-22 
LIBRARY VISITS* 



Frequen£y 



None 

Once a week 
Evety other week 
No regular schedule 



r 



Scheduled 



9% 
48% ' 

4% 



Actyal 



6% 
65% 
19% 



•^58% teachers allowed^ students to visit library at' other than scheduled 



times - 
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Mathematics Program 

Last year, of those teachers participating in the Competitive Partner- 
ship Program, 83 percent used D. C. Heath. Because of new entries in, the CP 
percentage, this was reduced drastically .this year with only 38 percent using 

Heath, with a 23 percent increase in Addison-Wesley users and a 17 percent 
increase in Random House users (Table III-23). There was also an overall ten 
percent increase in the number of Competitive. Partnership participants* 

A majority of the Competitive Partnership programs were started in 
September and October (53%). However, a significant number of programs 
(28%) were not begun until after January* Only 30 percent of the materials, 
however, were available at the start of the school year and, by December, 
only 57 percent of the materials had arrived* (Tabl.e III-24) By means of 
' compensation, 58 percent of the teachers had access to last year's Competi- 
tive Partnership mathematics materials although this was probably helpful 
Only to U. C. Heath users.' • ^ • 

^ Presumably^ the teachers were not bereft of materials' to use while 
waiting for the Competitive Partnership materials to arrive since 87 percent 
1\ad at least one other mathematics series, and 84 percent had at least one 
other mathematics item. (Table 111-25) 

The te|Lchers used a basal serieS different from, and in addition to, 

the Competitive Partnership serines in 83 percent of the cases. The most 

popular basal series were Understanding Mathematics by Laidlajw and Kiemen- 

' tary School Mathematics by F4ar-CQurt, Ejrace and Javanovich. 

The mathematics Competitive Partnership programsXwcre generally rated 
» * ' - \ 

\ ' 

high in air areas with the exception of .audio-^-visual manerials. Slightly 
lower ratings were ^Iso given in the areas of achievement and placement tests, 
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TABLE I I 1-23 
USE OF MATHEMATICS COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIPS 



Competitive Partnership 


Used This Year 


Used Last Year 


Addison-Weslcy 


30% • 


' 6% 


D. C. Heath ^ 


38% 


71% 


Random House 


' ' 23% ' 


6% 


Combination ' - . 


S% 


3% 


None 


. 4% ' 


14% 


' TOTAL 


100% 


100% 
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TABLE IH-24 

ARRIVAL AND STARTING DATES OP MATIIi-MATICS COMPETITlVl- PARTNERSHIPS 



Sept/Oct Nov/Dec Jan. fi after 



Month CP Started 



53% 



19% 



28% 



Month materials Arrived 



30% 



2T\ 



43% 
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TABLE nr-2S 

OTHER MATHEMATICS MATERIALS AVAILABLE 



One Two ;rhrec or more 



Other mathematics series to use 

until CP materia*ls arrived - * 87% 



Number mathematics items supplied 

with until CP materials arrived 84% ' li^ 

Mathematics series supplied with 96^ 

Basal series used ' 96^S 
83% used basal series 
diffexent from CP series^- — - — 
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manipulative media, and supplementary materials. ' (Tab^e III-26) In rela- 
tion to this, coinments are made elsewhere that more D, C. Heath manipula- 
tives are needed and that Addison Wesley should be used for manipulative;? 
and* Random House for testing. 

A larger variety of groupings was used for mathemati^ instruction 
than for reading. Small groups, alone or ip combination with individual i5ed 
instruction, were, agaift, most popular, used by 49 percent *of the teachers; 
but large groups, alone or in combination with itidividualiz^d instruction, 
were used by 37 percent of the teachers. 

Almost two-thirds df the teachers kept il^dh^^ pupil profile books * 
on all students and only 15 percent kept' books on none. 
^ Student exposure to mathematics experiences other than classroom in- 

struction was provided for. Almost all teacheps, ^4 ..percent, indicated 
that students had free access to use manipulative medi^ devices- and 78 per- 
cent of the teachers had well equipped classrooms for teaching mathematics. 
'Outside of the classroom, however, student opportunities for math'ematic 
experiences were apparently much more limited. Only 19 percent of the tedch- 
ers had taken their students on a cultural enrichment field trip related toT 
the mathematics program; and only 60 nercent of the teachers allowed their 
students to take textbooks home.. — — — \ 

The most common teaching activity was clearly sets, used by 93 percent 
of the teachers, and mathematics vocabulary was second, used by 88 percent. 
Other common teaching- activit5ies used by approximately 80 percent o^ the ; 
teaShers were number sentences, 'computation skills, numeration, and number 
presentation, These were not, however, necessarily the most emphasized ac- ^ 

4 

tivities. The three most used activities were computation skills, operations 
and-^ets.' (Table III -27) » 
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TABLO III-26 
TEACHER RATINGS OF MATHEMATICS CP PROGRAMS 



Area 



Oxcxjllent Fair {i i>oor 

5 Good § Unsatisfactory 



B.ehavioral objectives 


94% 


1 

6% 


Student involvement 


93% ' 


7% 


^Presentation of vocabulary 


88% 


12% 


Styie of art or grapl)ic ^ay c^t 
Size and style of print 


81% ^ . 


19% 


88% 


12% 


Specific lesson objectives 


^ 94% ' 


6% 


Presentation of numbers 


96% 


4% 


Manipulative media 

> 


< 

78% 


22% 


Problem solving technic^ues 


■ 8.3% 


17% 


Chapter reviews. and tests 


82% 


18% 


Supplementary materials 


78% 

• 


22% 


Knrichment activities 


90% 


10% 


Adjustment to individual needs ^ 


80% 


20% 


Audio-visual materials, etc. 


54% 


46% 


Achievement and placement test^ 


75% 


25% 


Teacher's manual 


92% 


8% 
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TABLE 111-^7 


• 




TEACHING ACTIVITIKS IN 


MATHEMATICS 




Activity 


Used 


Most Used 


Not Used 


Set's . 

4 


93% 


26% 




Math Vocabulary 


88% 


22% 


12% 


Number Sentences 


82% 


V \ 

22% 


12% 


Computation Skills 


81% 


44% 


' ' 19% 


Numeration 


,80% 


19% 


20% 


Number Presentation 


79% 


14% 


21% 


Operations 


- ■ 71% 


28% 


• 

29% 


Problem Solving 


.'71% 


2%' 


29% 


Measurement 


. 64% 


36% / 

< 


Geometry 


54% 


2% 


46% 


Application 


43% 


1 8%. 


67% 


Structure 


40% 


'' ' 2% 


60% 


Number Theory 


26% 






Probabilities and Statistics 


8% • 


0% 


'192% 


4- 

4 
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•. SUPPORT SERVICES PROGRAM ' 

This section discuSs.es the services proVidecl by the non-teaching 
professionals and the para-professionals and how they deVated their timo* in 
.providing these support services.. The non-teacHing professional services 
were provided by social worke«*s, clinical psychologists, pupil pers^onnel 
workers, speech therapists, ^nd counsielors. The pafa-professjonal services 
were provided by educational aides> health 'aides and . 
pupil personnel aides, ^ ^ 

More than three out of four of the non-teaching professionals and 
para-professionals spent 80% or more of their time working directly with 
students. Table III-28 shows how the non-teaphing professionals devoted 

• ■ / < B 

their time to Title I in 1972-73 and 1973/74; 



Tabit III-28 , 

TIME SPENT BY NON-TC^IING PROFESS IONAI^S WORKING WITH TITLE -f 

r * 



Perce/rtage of . Time 


1972-73 


1973-74 


/ 21-40- 


3.8% 


5.4% 


41-60 /^r 


1.9% 


3.6% 


61-80 


1.9% ' 

* 


5.4% 


.8J-100 


11 A% 


83.9% 


N 


45 


55 
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Table 111^29 shows the percentage of the non-teaching professionals 
time spent working with school personnel, students, and parents. 

Table III-29 

r 

"HOW NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS SPEND ifr.IR TIME - 



School 

Personnel Students - Parents 

Percentage of Time % . % . 



20% or less 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
N 



Seventy- five peyc^nt of the para-prqfessionals sp^nt between four 
and six hours per day working, directly with students aad between one and 
threcj hours working on administrative and clerical duties, Tpible III-3rt 
'shows how the para-professionals actually spent thei^r time. 



42,6 V 


3.6. 


,44.4 


44,4 


18.2 


33.3 


9,3 . 


36.4 


14,8 








3:7 


41,8 

1 


' . " 7.4 


54 


35 


. - 54- 






• 

1 



\ 

4 



I. 
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Table III-30 
HOW PARA-PROFESSIONALS SPEhfT THEIR TIME 



Number of /Hours 
Per Day 

2 

/ 3 )t . 
/ 4 
5 

/ 

• ; ' 6' 

/• 

t 7 ' ^ 

/ • 
i - 8 



Working with 
Students 



Working on 
Administrative 
and Clerical ^ 



f * ^ 


% 


f 


7 


2.6 


.31 ^ 


12 


4.4 


97 

1 * 
1* 


. 12 


A A ■ 


' 45 


29 


10.6 


12 


. 66 


24.0 


• ' 4 


110- 


40.0 




20 


7.3 


1 6 


19 


6.9 


20 



14.2 
44.5 
20'.6 
5.5 
1.8 
1,4 
2.8 
9.2 



Frequency 



4^ 
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Table 111-31 shows how the non-teaching professiorials spent their 

time ahd how they* feel they should spend it. Particular emphasis is given 

by the non-teaching professionals to spending more time than they now. spend 

in planning and consultation with school personnel regarding progr^s for 

many children* and for individual children. 
» * 

Table III-31 - 



HOW NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS SPEND THEIR TIME 
AND HOW tHEY SHOULD SPEND THEIR TIMe' 



Percentage of . 
•Persons Who 
Spent Their Time 
Most Often On ' 
An Activity . 



Program Activities^ 

Planning and consultation ^ ^ 

with schQol personnel for 

problems and programs 

geared to many students 44.7 

Referrals for assessment,,. 

testing or diagnosis of 

individual students- ^ 50.0 

Post-assessment consultation 
with school personnel to dis- 
cuss problems/diagnosis of 
individual pupils 53.2 

Planning with and assisting 
school personnel and other 
professionals to develop treat- 
ment, therapy, or intein^ention 
programs for individual children J7.0 

Consultations with parents re- 
garding their children's problems 7 1.4 

^ 'n 

Home/coraracmity liaison^ and 

follow-up. 74.5- 



Percentage of 
Persons Who 
Felt They Should 
Spend Most of 
Their Time On 
An Activity * 



65.1 



51.3 



72,5 



71.4 
85.0 
85.0 



Difference 



20.4 



1.3 



19.3 



34.4 
13.6 
10.5 
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According to both the non-teaching professionals and the para-profes- 
sionals, discipline appears- to \ie the most common student problem. Tabic 

shows the more common prdblems' among Title T students as seen by the 
Tron-t(5aching professionals and th^ para-pro fessionals. 

Table III-32 

STUDHNI PROBLIJ^ AS SHOWN BY NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS AND PARA-PR(|ri;SS10NAI.S 



Problejns 



Disruptive Family Conditions . 
* * ^ 

Discipline ^ 
Clothing 

Lack o^ Adult, Interest 



The Need for Eyeglasses 
Lack of Dental Care 5 Physical Health 
Lack of Motivation 
Poor Nutrition 



f 



Percentage of Non-. 
Teaching Professionals 
- Seeing it as a Problem 



90 

87 

80 

80 

80 

80 

75 • 

66 



Discipline 

tack of ^^'^ Interest 
Lack of Motivation 
Lack of Bettef Self-image 
Disruptive Family Conditions 



Percentage of P^Ta- 
Profes^orials Seeing 
it as a Problem 



80 
, 53 

47 
42 
33 
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Table 111-33 shows .the degree to which non-teaching professionals 
Were able to provide services to Title J stuflents aeeding their services. 

^ Table III-33 



PERCEhfTAGE AND'NUMEBER OF NON-TEACHING .PROFESl^IOyALS 
PROVIDING SERVICES JO TITLE I STUDENTS . 



Degree of Service 



Almost all students in need of 

services are served 
* 

About half of the students who 
need services^ are served * 

Only a small number if students 
in need are served ^ • 



Number 5 Percentage 
Providing Service 

N - % 



20 . 



19 



13 



38 ^ 

37 , 
■ 25 



Table III-34 shows how the non-teaching professionals Viewed the • 
adequacy of follow-through with Title I students in providing the treatment, 
therapy, or intervention necessary to the, amelioration of the original con- 
dition. 
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Table, III-,34 



ADEQUACY OP FOLLOW-THROUGH PROVIDED TO STUDENTS 



How Adequate « 



Usually, adequate . 
Often adequate 
Sometimes a4<iquate 
Rarely adequate 



Percentage of Non- 

Tc aching Professionals 

14 

44 

32 

10 
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Tabic III-35'«hows how the non-teaching professionals and the para- 
pro^essionals rated -the *CQoperatiott they, received from other staff ineinbcrs; 



TabPe I I I- 35 



\ 



'RATirttfS OF STAFF COOPHRATION AS jGlVHN BY - 
NON-TEA0aNG PROFESSIONALS AND PARA-PROFESSIONALS 



Staff Members 


■ Excellent 


Good 


Poor 


Not 

Applicable 


Title I Coordinators 


.30% - 


40% 




21% 


Principals s ** 


54% 


41% 


4% 


2^ 


Resource Teachers 


, 38% 


50% 


8% 


4% 


Classroom Teachers* ^ * 


■ 33% 


67% 






Parents ^ * 


I , 20% 


70% 


10% 




Program Assistants 


80% . 

» 


.: H 


13% 




• 


. —RATINGS 


BY PARA- PROFESSIONALS--!--- ' 


Principals 


57% 


42% 


1% 




Teachers ^ 


. 49% 


51% 






Parents ^ 
Nurses , \^ 




64% 


4% 


11% 


33% 


50% . 


2% 

« 


15% 


Psychologists' 

• • * 


' 13%^ 

> 


43% 


'1% 


43% 


Social Workers 


14% , 


41% 


1% 


43% 


Speech Therapists 


19% 


46% 


2% 


34%, 
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. According to the non-teaching professionals, the major Advantages en- 
countered 'in Wdrking.with the Title I Program Wer? better job atmosphere, 
more help to parent^, teachers and students, and the excellent^upportive ^ 
services in reading and mathematics. 

'The recommendations for improxT^ng th6 Title I Program made by para-, 
professionals were increased parental interest, provide more tijne to work ■ 
with students, provide better behavior controls, and improve administrative 
procedures. The"^ most frequently suggested recommenda^^OTS made by non- , 
teaching professionals included providing better administration of the pro- 
gram., provide more "professionals working full-time, more coordinated team| 

s 

work, better communications, and better facilities. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IV^ 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 



There were 16 secondary scho^s where Title L programs were in 
operation during the 1973-74 academic year serving some 4094 seventh ' 

' graders with -an average (if 2$6 ^students* p^r school during the yfeat. The . 

* ' V * '* ' * 

\ major focus of the program was on increasing the reading and mathematics 

levels of identified students^, Both the reading and mathematics resource 

'teachers have worked quite cooperatively with the classroom teaohers'in their 

effort to achieve this objective. In fact, the enthusiasm and cooperation 

among air Title I staff has cpntributed, in many instances, to whatever 
k ^ * • • • • 

success the program has achieyed. » * <^ 

' \ ^ Personnel - * ' ' ^ 

. Each of the 16 secondary schools has a principal^ who is assisted J)y 

a l^rogram Assistant or' Assistant P^incij5al for coordinating the Title I* ac- 
tivit'ifes. The coo|)eration of the^e coordinators was rated average to ex- 
cellent by 13 of the principals surveyed. In some schools thp Pro- 

' /gram. Assistants were part-time', -creating r^al hardships on the principal in 

. administeyiftgi^the program. In other schools they lacked a Program Assistant 

entirely/ . . \ , . 

The Titl^ I Secondary i^^ol pfincapaJLs had ove!r two years'' experience 
(mean 2.5 years) working with the Title^ program and an average of 17.7 
years experience in education, making them quite familiar wiih all the ifi- 
tricc^cies' of b program of this magnitad'e. The; had anywhere from 5-17 
• Sections .of the seventh grade classes, each with identified Title I students 



*6617 less 819, 1295, 1287 + 3»x average of r6mainder\ 
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to service. The resource teachers, who' had' an .average of two years exper- • 
lence in the program had student loads ranging from 53 to 250. However, 
only two (10 percent) of the schools studied liad full-time mathematics resource 
teachers, even though 90 percent of the schools had full-time reading resource teachers, 

' The number' of Title I staff appears generally inadequate. In almost 
all schools additional mathematics' resource teachers are needed and there is' wide- 
' • spread concern over the seeming inability to hire and retain competent 

mathematics resource teachers. * In abotft one-half of the schools, addition- 
al reading resource ^eachers are needed as well; and, in some instances, 
support staff, including pupil personnel workers, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and aides are needed.. , i 

IJine of th^ schools had at least one part-time pupil ^ " . ' . 

personnel worker and one part-time pupil personnel aide; 14 of the 16 
schools had a part-time clinicab psychologist apd nine had one part- 
time speech therapist. About 12 of the schools reported that they 
had three full-time educational aides to assist .the classii^oom^nd resource 
^ ' teachers." 



TABLIi IV -1 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ' ' 
RESOURCE TEACHERS BY AVERAGE LENGTH OF^ EXPERIENCE 



Title 



^ • # Persons' # Persons # Years 
Schools Fulltime Parttime Experience Total 

Title* I 



Math resource teachcrS 
Reading resource tesfchftrs 

' Piii)il personnel workers 
Pupdr personnel aides 
Clinical psychologist 
Hearing Therapist 
Speech ther.apist 
Social WorJcer ' 
^ght Conservationist 
Educational Aides 

I Community Aides 



^averages only 



10 
17 

r 
■5 



24 
■ 2 



10 
6 
9 
2 
6 
2 
1 



loe 



2.1* 
2.1* 

S.6* 
3.0* 
2.3* 
2.1* 
3..0* 
4.2* 
6.0: 
3.0* 
4.0* 



10 
17 
12 
11 

-9 
2 
6 
2 
1 

' 28 
2 
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Ail five non-teachdng pro'fessionals..cpinpletii|g questionnaires were 
pupil personnel workers- with., B. A. or p.S.^ degrees, ^bout nine of them' 
them had eight years of experience working with Titl^ I students, and the* 



others, had Ipss than eight yeats. ABout thijrteen o 
fessionals are full time to the school system. 



The pupil personnel workers exper.ienced difficulty 



the non-teaching 



J 



pro- 



le ser 



in providing 
/ices they did 



services to the ^udents in s6yeral ways/^although t 
provide were ra^e^ ''average" to "good" by twelve of t\ie principals. 
Thirty-four percent (1394) of the Tit;Le/i students were considered to fall irto 
the most critical pupil personnel case category while onlyjlS percent C538) J'ell 
'into the least critical pupil personnel case category. "Yel;., a majority 
of the pupil personnel workers felt they were uhable .to provide services 
to mote than 50% of the total identified students. In several schools, 
both principals and resource teacherij itt^cated the pupil perspnnel services 



were a major contributing factor to progrip^/success. More, of their servi- 
ces will be needed for increased effectiveness of the^isecondary school ^pro- 
gram^ A further reflection of inadequacies in thijs irea is the fact, that 

only about 50% of the staff felt their professional skills were used well 

• I. ^ 

in serving the students while the other 50% did not/ 

Causes for .th6se problems were identified and were a lack of under- 
standing on the jjart of other Titje I personnel regarding their role, dif- 
ficulty in explaining the restriction of the program to 7th graders to 
pa^jj^s,, a lack of space to work in, and limi^ted access to telephones which 
are necessgiry to maintaining contact with parents and community organizations. 

Most of the pupil personnel worker's time is spent on home/commun- 
ity liaison and follow-up, and on consultations with parents, regarding 
their children's pro.blems. Less'time is .spent on such tasks as post- 



no 



/ 
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assessment consultation with school personnel to discuss problems/diagnosis 
of individual pupils; planTiing with and assisting school personnel and bth&r 
professionals, to develop treatment, therapy or inter,vention programs for 
^ individual childri^; referrals for assessment, testing pr diagnosis of in- 
dividual students; and^lanning ai^d -consultation. with school personnel for 

problems and programs geared to many students, A need to increase the amount 

, > . 

of time* spent on this .lask task, planning with school personnel for wide- 
spread problems and programs, was reflected in the responses of the pupil 
personnel workers. ' , , ' ' \ 

A Where student problems were identified, and follow-through in the 

- . ' ■ i ' ■• ■ " r' 

form of treatment, the-jtapy or intervention was necessary for amelioration 

' of the original condition, one out of the five workers found it usually ade- 

\ quate and two found it sometimes adequate.^ 



the para-prof e'ssionals, which include pupil personnel aides and 

, \ . ■ • ■ 

educational aides, tended to be women and Oyer one-half were over the age 
N\Of 40. their experience ranged from less than one yeaf to nine years, with 
a majority having two to three years experience. Most of' the pupil person- 
nel worker's time was spent working directly with the students, although an ' 
average of two hours a day was devoted to administrative and clerical dut- 
ies. Over 75% of th^ pupil personnel, aides felt* their talents- werd well 
used. The assistance of the aides ^was helpful to the teachers and,.. in some 

instances, quite important, and their level of performance was rated good ' 

« 

by a majority of the principals. 

Slightly more than half of the educational aides were npt \vorking 
with the Competitive Partnership Reading Program. Those who were working ^ 
with the program were using McGraw-Hill or both D. C. Heath and McGraw Hill. 

9 
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One-half of the' educational aides did not work with the Comjletitivc Partner- 
ship Mathematics prdgrams. Those aides who did work with the program uti- 
lized the C. Heath ^d Random House ■ programs • 

Over 50 percdnt (16) of the aides sometimes actively participated in 



the classroom planning with the 



participated in planning. 



More 



keacheis , and thirty percent (10) always actively 
than hfiVf of the aides were responsible for 



preparing worksheets, maintainirg inst 'uctional materials, supplies ^nd 
.e^juipmcnt, preparing bulletin board displays, administering teacher-made 



reading, math, science or social stud- 



tests, and Sifting up equipment for a 

✓ 

iejp class. ' ' ^ 

The perf6rmance of the resourc^ teachers was generally excellent ac- 
cording to the principals ^and such performance was a major program strength 
at several schools. In some instances, however, high turnover rates or in- 
experienQe hampered program effectiveness • 

Parent volunteer workers performed adequately, according to the priif-^ 
cipals. Principals, resource teachers, and nonteaching professionals all 

noted that the Title I program itself has increased pirenlal involvement in 

1 I ' * 

the schools. Such increased involvement, combined with better parent^school 



communication, has 
some schools, howe 



been a positive result of Title !• In 



{er, the experience has not been, so positive, and^the.re 
does exist a lack <Jf parent support and effective and consistent dealings 
between parents andl tl\e schools. Conc^mmit ant with increased involvement 
and Setter communication is^an increased articulation by parents of dissat- 
isfaction with the program. 



.1 
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Instructional Program . . 

The secondary school ptogram was centered around reading and mathe- 
matics. The resource teachers in both areas thus^became the main force in . 
carrying out the f)rogram. Chapter II gives the results of standardized tests 
i\i detail, pointing out tl^e gain scores and grade ppiilt averag^ for secondary 
school children.' 

A number of^ principajs and resource teachers have emplfasized im- 
proved reading and math skills as a major program advantage. Almost all 
the principals and resource teachers fejt that it is unfair to measure the 

student gains by the standardized te§ts alone. In fact, when asked to rat:e 

i . . ' ' * 

the reliability of the tests and the validity o'f the results^ five of- the. 

principals felt they were below average, one felt they were poor, five felt 

they werQ average, and ^another five felt they were .good. There were factors 

such as student motivation, cooperation, socialization and services to the ,com- 

munity which could not be measiired by the test results. Achievement in those 

^ireas were really more significant insofar as the success in lifQ was con- 

censed. No systematic method has been set up, ,to date, to measure the gain 

in those' areas and- it is crucial to have a system for assessing them. 

\ ■ ■ 

* ^ 

0 • , 

V 

I t 
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< About ten of the principals felt that the reading and math v 

I 

m 

programs their school is involved in are "excellent". They credited it to 

the well trained reading and math resource, teachers, pupil personnel work- y 

ers, aides, and the local school •consultants. The resource teachers have 

reported to have noticed more "confidence" in the program and they were 

' * • » k 

satisfied with the "spacious" laboratories and the assistance of an aide 

* *, 

as incentives to do a goo4 job. ^ 

The support staff expressed similar feelings of satisfaction. The 
pupil personnel workers found it'^'rcwarding" to work with the students on 
individual and small^^oup bases and fotind it to contribute to student pro- 
gress, both academically and socially. THc resour^cc teachers likewise cm- 
phasized the increased ability to identify student nqed and thfe* advantage 
of small gl^oup^nd individualized instruction with its correlative \nlprove- 
ments in academic achievement, in attendance, and iji student attitudes -and 

- • 

behavior, 

Thjf non-academic components of Title T have also been contributing 
factors in program success. The extracurricular activities have generally 
been advantageous to Title I students although some schools have provided 
^ greater number of activities than others. In some schools, activities 
have been Curtailed because of a lack of funds or inadequate transportation 
fkcilitios. The clothing program has, in some schocvls, been very important 
and has generally worked well. This program was, apparently, an important 
non-academic. component sihce three of the five pupil perstjrfnel workers in- 
dicated clothing^to be? a major and common student problem. 

V 
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^ About 60 percent (15) of the res.ource teachei:s and over 80 percent (13) of 
the principals felt that they do not have adequate funds to complete the 
projected tasks in their respective programs, although 12 of the principals 
felt that the budget was properly utilized. * . 

The level of overaM program organization and coordination at the 
various levels was generally thought to be effective. In sdme s.chools, t;he - • 
development of a cohesive staff and support from pupil personnel services 
'and aides were major program strengths, as was the ability of the coordina- 
tor in^ other schools. Eighty percent (13) of the principals rated coordination 
efforts between -classroom and i^esource^ teachers as very ^ood . An even, great- 
er number of principals, as well as nonteachiifg professionals,' gave a posj^ 
tive appraisal of cooperation from LEA, the SEA Jitlfe I office and the Su- 
perintendent of Instruction. On a., lower level | between aides and res6urce ^ 
or classroom teachers, there appears to be ah absence of regular active par- 
ticipation on the part of aides in classroom planning, although /dhly 1/2 of 
•the aides were utilized in the Title I progranj. In some schools, the re- 
source teachers have difficulty in keeping thfe aides busy. 

The California Test of Basic Skills was the most popular diagnostic ' ^ ' 
procedure, used by 63 percent (16) of *the resource teachers. The D.C. Criterion 
Reference Test was used by 32 percent (8) of the resource teacher^, and three of 
the 14 reading resource teachers interviewed did not use any standardized 
test. Almost 90 percent (25) of the resource teachers supplemehted* tfte diagnos- 
. tic tCLSts# Fifty-three percent (12) used teacher made tests. The other most 
commonly used tes^^ employed by . the reading resource tea^chers were the Botel 
Phonics test (12), the Kottmeyer test (8),' and the Morrison -McCall test 
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TABLE IV-2 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS USING DIFPERENT / 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN' TITLE I SECONDARY SCHOOLS ' 



Diagnostic Procedures 



Califorala Achievement Test 
California Tesf pf Basic Skills. 
DX. Criterion Reference Test 
Publishers Test .-- D; C. Heath 
No" tests used 



Reading' 



» 1* 



9' 



Mathematics , ' Total 



1 . . 
3 ' 
1 ? 
1 



12 
6- 
1 
3 



*The nimber of times tests were used vfas calculated frpm a total of 19 
teachers (14 reading and 5 math) responding" to this particular item df 
the-snrvey. , \ • ^ ' ' 



/ 
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TABLE I%r3 



flUMBER OF TEACHERS USING SUPPLEMENTAL TESTS 



Supplemental Tests 



Reading 



Mathematics 



Total 



Teacher made tests (and^ other 

informal methods)' 
Hotel Phonics 



\r 



Kottmeyi 
Morrison McCall 
Gates McGinite 
I.R.I.- 

Prescriptive Reading Test 
Dolch 220 Word List 
Educational Development Lab* 
No tests used 

California Ari^tbmetic Test 
S.R.A. 

Prescriptive Math Test 



/7 
7 
5. 
4 
2 
2 

t 

1 
1 

1 
1 



10 
7 
S 
4 
2 



1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

; 1 
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TABLE IV- 4 








< STUDENT GROUPINGS . FOB DIFFERENT INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES AS 'REPORTED BY RESOURCE TEACHERS" 


^ 












* „ — ^— . . ■ ' •' — J.* 

Type of GrouQing * Reading 


Mat^hematics 


Total 




Skill level. or ability ^ / ^ ' 


. . .1 ^ - 


9 ^ , / > 


t 


Individualized or small groups^ / . 4 


' - 4 


♦ 8 




Test results ' . . . 3 . 








Academic gradfe l^vel " '2 




'2 




Interest grouping v ' 2 '* 


4 


2 




Teacher observation ^ ' 1 


^ 


1 


• * * 

■ t 




> • 




.. . 






f 

# • 






• 

\ 
\ 




■ • 
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TABLH IV- 5 



AREAS OF STUDENT LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 
AS REPORTED BY RESOURCE TEACHERS 



Learning Problem 



Reading; 



Mathematics 



Comprehension ' . 
Spelling 
■ Vocabulary 
Word Reco^ition 
Phonics and Unguage skills 
Listening- skills 

Discipline ''^ 
Attention span 

Computation (particularly cjivision) 



5*- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 . 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



Total 



3 
3 
. 2 



*The number of .^imes tests were used was calculated froin a total of 11 teachers 
(9 reading and 2 m^th) responding to this particular item of the survey^ > 
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Only 63 Rpiu^ent (15) of* the resource teachers felt the diagnostic pro- 

' cedures were adequate and 21 percent (5) thought that they were not effective. 
In some instances, the resource teachers stated the CTBS was inadequate as 
a diagnostic tool or irrelevant to the 3tud(ents»' | 

The resource teachers grouj)ed th^ir students in various ways. All 
of the math teacher^ responding used individualized or small group instruc- 
tion wttile only 28 percent (4) of the reading teachers used that method. The 
majority of reading t|cacher,s (56 pefeent or 8) grouped their students according to skill 



level o^ ability. Other methods used, alone or in combination, with others, 
were- grouping by test results (21 percent or 5)/ academic grade ^evel (14 per- 
cent or 3), or by student interests (14 percent or 3J); , 

While the resource teachers identified acadcHiix learning difficul- 
ties such as comprehension, spelling, and 'listening skills experienced by 
^student$, it wcftild appear from the collective ^responses 6f para-profession- 
a^ls, nontcaching professionals and resource teachers that non-afademic learn- • 
ing difficulties wer^ -greater inhibitors to achievem6nt. One of these in- 
\ hibitors, identified by 27 percent (7) of the resource teachers, was discipline 
In addition, all of the pupil personnel workers found discipline to be one 
of the five most common problems and the para-prdfess.iorials alsb identified 
discipline as a major area of concern. 

Yet, while discipline was identified by all Title I personnel from 
principal^ to para-professionals as a learning Sifficulty, the Underlying 
causes for both this^and academic learning problems were also pinpointed 
■ by the rcsporisos of 'Title I personnel. Both pira-professionals and non- 
teaching professionals'<|pointed to a lack of motivation and disruptive family 
conditions as* major barriers to learning. In addition the need for students 
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TABLE IV-6 



>IAJOR STRENGTHS OF THE TITLr I PROGRAM IN, 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS A^JCt^SOURCE TEACHERS 

* Resoizrce 
' I Principals Teachers 

1, Plentiful' st5)ply af instructional materitals .14 ' 21 



2. Adequate equipment for the teachfers § students L 
to use - *1 . 
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>15 . ' 27 



, 3. Resource teachers (math § "reading) contributed 
much to the teaching § learning, environment of 
the school v , • ' lO 14 

4. Cooperation among the staff was ''excel lent" 12 18 

5. Parent volunteers did an outstanding job 14 \ 14 

1 

6. Community involvement (parent participation) 

in Title I program was "very good" . , < 14 21 

?• Improved reading § math skills ^ 10 y 25 

t 

8. .Spacious laboratories 'I 12 14 

9. Small group individualized instmction .8 / 25 

10, Other (cultural enrichment, clothing, breakfast, / ^ 

field trips, etc.) ^ - - . 13/ 9 



7^ 
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TABLE IV- 7 



MAJOR PROBLEMS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS AS REPORT!;!) I^Y PRINCIPALS 
RESOURCE TEACHERS, PROFESSIONALS,^ AND PARA|PR0FI:SSI0NA!,S • 



Problems 



Para- Non-teaching l^es • 

f . Prof. Teacher Principal 



Discipline 
Lack of motivation 



1 . 

I 



Disruptive family conditions 
Clothing 

Overcrowded classroom ^ 
I^oof nutrition 
Nee4*;bettcr self-image / 
Need ^Xi adult interestecl^ in them 
Lacklof basic skills 
Visioh 

» 

Dentai Care . ,0 

*■ • 

> 

Physical Healt^h/Other problems 
Speech 

Reading retardation 
Emotional problems 

r , 

Social adjustment ^ ^ 

No substitute teachers 

Too much paperwork 

Poor coiranuni cat ion with Title I 
office 

Eligibility list of students 
arrived late 

Limited interest in secondly 
- schools by the Title I ofme 





5 


7 


16 










\ 

\ 


' 4 


>27' 


16 


4 




14 


4 


• 1 


' .5 


3 


12 


. 1 


"M/k 


1 


. 1 


«o 


•3 


7 


10 


•5 - 


5 


13 


8 


, 4 . 


.4 


10 


11 




N/A 


9. ' 


8 










N/A 


4 


" 7 ' 


2^ 




4 


3 


4 


H/k 


4 


5 


2 


N/A 


5* 


8 


1 


N/A 


3 


12 


\ 9 


fi/k 


4 


10 


'3 


N/A- 


4 


25 


13 










N/A 


N/A 


18 


14 


N/A 


'5 


4 


12 


2 


4 


23 • 


11 


^/A 


2 ■ 


10 


15 
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to have a better self image and the need to havj|^4n-^a du l t tnt^ tested ir 

them are conunon to many Title I 'students. Vision, dental ^re, and other * 

i „ 

physical health problems have also created Jj.axnxr^IlBarriersrT^"'.' 

j^e results of these learning, irrtfi^i tors reflected in teache 
ratings of students' academic difficulties. Comprehpnsion was the major 
area of concern, identified by 55 percent of the reading resourC:e teachjdrs. 
Less paramount condyrns vyer^ in the areas of spelling, \/ocabulary / word , 

{ • >/ 

recognition, and phonics (22. percent of the reading resource tea<;hers,) . 

/ X . ^ 

Twenty-seven percent of all resource teaciiers noted deficiencies in listen- 
* ♦ * *' 
ing skills. Several math resource teachers commented that the reading / . 

level of the D. C. Ijeath Competitive Partnership Program was too difficult 

for thAHitudents . 

Effective motivation of -students would necessarily require consi- 

deration of , both academic and' non-academic learning difficulties. The five 

most common motivating techniques used by the resource teachers were: (1) 

.always having a positive attitude and never belittling the students; (2^)^ 

.providing ^tasks which were success-:oriented, relevant and interesting; 

(3) relating materials to their experiences; (4) providing stimulating 

equipment , and materials; anci (5) providing pleasant physical surroundings. 

Resource teachers have cijcount^ed difficulties witti math labs and 
Educational Development Learninjg^^bs. Eighty percent of the principal's 
indicat6d the classroom facilities were '*good". The pupil personnel workers 
saw a need for private work space. Overa^ spac6 was a problem at oric 
school, and increased library space was needed in affother school. Late /v- 
rival of the math lab created disi*u^tioji_in>dne inst-ance, and the ab^ncc 
of^math labs is to be fguntTln two other schools. Generally speakings now- 
ever, .jwc Facij^ties were qpite adequate. \ 
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Availability of necessary equipment was generally "excel lenfV, 
•throughout the wjhools although there is. a widespread concern that funds 

be provided for maintenance and repair Wsoquipment . -Aiirty-thrcc percent 
*.o£ the principals found the equipment adequate; 13 percent found the reading 



e^ 



cjquipment adequate and 13 percent expressed a^need for additional equipment. 
In at least dne instance, basic equipment was not received in accordance 
with the agreement and Title I mandates. , ^ . 



The variety of materials and supplies has been one of the most ad- 



vantageous features of the Title I program. In a few instances, however, 
principals and resource teachers encountered a lack or observed inequities 
\ in the distribution of the matefials and supplies... Several' Title I princi-^ 

pals anjj teachers have expressed dissatisfaction in the procurement and ^ 
r distribution system used for supplying Title I materials. 





Maj oiT Findings'^d^Reconunendat ions.,, 

fas been seen as .one the maj< 
facing the secondary sc^p^lJT^^ Thtnre^^^^ 
shortage of maJii--r^§ourcr"^^ There we^eJ<ifiior h^ghschools i^^'fhe' 




systenTwho^iXaged-^^^^ without a math rp«^ur.ce teacheir to service 

the Title I students, ^othjriniiipajl^ and cp^dinators arjsf 'pxtremely con- 
cerned^ about the situation^ but vei^vunabie ^to do much to remedy the problem^ 

it is, therefore, recommended that an intensive search should be 
made within the system and outside to ^ind sufficient numbe^ ofjiiat4r-teach- 
ers to work with Title I junior high ^school student^^-^Before the school 
year starts. At the end of each school year a survey should be conducted 
to determine the staff needs for the coming year, and summer months should 
be set aside for the actual recruitment and^elcction of the needed staff. 
A data bank on interested candidates should be maintained by the coordina- 
t'faT'tq fill in the vacancife^ as soon as they occur. 

2. Teacher turn-over has been rated as one of the difficult prob- 
lems many Title I schools, were faced with. Once a teacher resigns', it takes 
several months before the position could be filled. Vacancies occur more 
often in Title I schools than in non-Title I schools because of the temper- 
ary status the. Title I teachers are given. Another reason is relatively 
low salary levels at which the teachers arei paid. 

It is> therefore, recommended that provision should be made to give 
"probatir6nary" and "perm^ent" status to [Title I teachers, just like the 
"regular teachers; and their*^salaries should be comparable or better because 
"of their involvem^t. in a unique program of great imp^riancer^'lJnce the sal- 
aries are^jftdde attract ice ancl job stabiliJty^ assured, the teacher turnover 
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will decline- and more and more competent teachers will come forward to work 
with the Title I students. 

^3. The actual number of aides to assist in the daily activities of 
the resource teachers were comparatively better than that of plementary 
and non-public schools (see Table IV-1). However, many of them were untrained and 

ill -prepared ^to take up the assignnl^lN when they were §iven. Consequently, their 
overall effectiveness was less than the general expectation. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a ^special tra^ining program be 
.set up for teacher aides, each time prior to making changes in the program ' ^ 

* activities. This may be done at the locai or central, level, but aside from 
the regular staff development activities in which they should always be a. 
part. ' ' . 

4, No provision is available at present for arranging substitute . . 
teachers when resource teachers are taken ill or have to attend a staff de- 
velopment se\sion. (see Table IV-7). Some teachers take off without making suffi- " 
cient arrangements to cover their classes, thus clepriving students of. the supplementary 
serviced they should be getting. ' ' / > 

It is, therefore, recommended that funds should be made available 
in the annual budget to hire substitute teachers when the need arises. It^, 

will enable the resource. teachers to attend the periodic staff development 

✓ 

sessions, and to attract some competent teachers to t^e Title I program in 
the future. 



5.; Many schools Ijave a Program Assistant to 





coordinating the^TiJle I activiti 



Assi3tant^or only 



, some schools have .no Program 



rson to fill the position. It places too 



mucMJurdcn on the prijKripals, making it virtually impossible for them to 
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^ive sufficient attention' to the adniijiis^rSfi\vc and prpgrdm needs of the, 
school. 

It is, therefore, recoiiune^nded that a full-time Program Assistant' 
be appointed at each Titl^ I junior high school to work closely with the 
principal on administrative 'matters, and Title I program\activities , 



5. There ii consenslis 



among principals and teachens studied as to 



the *dcf icicncies in program jnanagemcnt and organization. Some of the major , 
ones identified were (see Table^IV-7): 

(1) .the list of eligible Title I students w.s not received on * ^ 
' time; 

(2) guidelines frojn the Title J office are unclear and communiV 
cation itfith the Title I office was, .in the case of several 
seh6ols, poor. . ^ . . 

(3) *the central office ap*peared mpre interested in the elemen- 
tary school program than in the secondary school program. 

' (4) Too much paperwork and added administrative work, as well 
^, as excess bureaucracy in the overall Title I administration. 

In addition to t^ose, .there was general concern focused on expansion 
of the program either to cover all seventh graders or identified 8th and 
9th graders: In a substantial number of schools (25%) there are. apparently 
many identified students who are not in the program. This was caused, in 
some instance^, by a lack of d^gtoom^space. 



It is^^,,,:thtrreTore, rc^commended that^^e -secondary coordinator re-ex- 
the priorities on the balls of tffe problems identified and the^.^l'ec^ 
tion criteria used for each/year. Every effort should be made to provide 
the list of selected students within the first two weeks of clas 
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school year, aiid' to seek out for tHe needs of local schools so that they 
can^e better served through Title I Supplementary Services. * 

^ ^ It is further recommended that the Title I Office ^ examine the re- 
source allocations for secondary schools to* find possible avenues to extend 
the services to all eligible students currently attending seventh grade in 
P.S.DX, 

7. Sevei-al pupil personnel workers (50%) and principals (30%J have 
cited the disection of the program (l-.T and 7) as reducing the value of the 
program. If students' were in a continuous prdgram or if the program was 
xonfined to the lower grades, greater reinforcement of learning and increas- 
ed skill levels might be achieved. About 60% of classroom and resource 
teachers expr^sed dissatisfaction in the break between third and seventh 
grades, . ^ . j. 

It IS, therefore, recommended tliat plans sliould be made to expand 
the Title I program kindergarten tjjjrough seventh grade eliminating the break 
between third and seventh grades, A pilot program should ^e implemented in 
one or two schools, the Results of which should support an increased budget 
request for the next fiscal year; 

'*8. "facilities and equipment in most secondary schools were quite 
.adequate. In some schools they have more equipment than they actually can 
use. In some others there are equipment inoperative from the day the school 
^^j:eeei:^fSdit . Forty percent of the principals surveyed pointed out that 
they have no money to repair the equipment brojcen dowj; 

It is, therefore, recommendcj^^jfeterC^nly a minimum amount of money 
be used in buying 'nei;,^j(>^ttil5ment for schools which were in Title I for an 
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^ extended period of time. The money thus saved should be set aside for • 
"petiy cash" for principals to, locally repair any equipment that needs re- 
pair services. Every school should be provided with a "safety locker" l^o 
keep their costly equipment to protect them from vandalism. 
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CHAPTER V 
PROGRAMS IN THE NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



4 



EVALUATION AREAS AND DATA SOURCES 



The Title I Program in the non-public schools was analyzed in terms of 
resource allocations; eligibility criteria for students; the actual perfor- 

r 

toance of the students on standardized. tests; and the coordinative mechanisms 

" ' ,' . 

with th^e public school program. Hie- findings and r.ecommendations presented 

in this section address these areas. ' 

\ 

Table^V - 1 summarizes tTie data sources. that were used to secure the 
findings. 

fable V 1 



\ 



■DATA SOURCES FOR NON-PyBLIC SCHOOL ANALYSIS 



Source 

1. Standardized tests 

2. Questionnaire results 

Resource teachers 
^ Principals 

Educational Aidc$ 



Non-teaching professionals 




Pax'ents ^ - 

/ ; * 

3. Interview results 

. ' ' * Pi^incipala . ' ; 

Resource teache3:i$^ 

Other admini^JC^I^s 

Reports d?^other <itodumonts provided by the PSDC Title I 

\ 1 

Office (Secondary Data) 



The number of questionnaires conjpleted by the educational aides, non- 
teaching professionals, and parents w[as too small to. be included in. the analy^ 

• DESCRIPTION bp THE NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 



i 



The Non-Public school. program operated in nine schools for FY 1974, 
Cradefi 1 through 8 were eligible for Title I services. The program was ad- 
ministered through the PSl)C"Ht;lc I Qffico by a Reading Program Cooi^inator 
and a Mathematics Program Coordinator, llic major emphasis given to reading 
and mathematics in the Public Sthools was also reflected in the program in 
the npn-public schools. For academic year 1973-74, approximately 1,000 non- 
public school students were identified ^s being eligible , for Titled ser- 
vices. The budget' for the year was $349^26. The proj^ictc3"per pupil ex- 
penditure (Pj^R) was $350; the^>tiTiicpro PPlTas for the public schools. 

Withln^^e sdtools, \dentified students were released from Tegular 
clashes in order to receive special instruction from the reading, and mathe- 

tics resource teachers. While some of the reading and mathematics resource 
teachers had access to'the samejUfLtorials used in the Coirtpetitive Partner- 
ship (CP) program in the PSDC, the CP program was neither contracted^. for 
nor operating in the non-public school TitLe If^cog-ram^ accoi;diTlg to the 
available information. Tests..jj»«n*'fom student performance were the. 

Caiifomia' Achievement Te sts (CAT) , the California Test o f Basic Ski 11 s^ 
(CTBS), and the Metropo li tan Achievement Te sts (MAT), mathematics sections. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA AND STUDENTS SERVED^ 



S^iebtion criteria foi^students '^ttending Non-Public schools paralelledl 
those used\b\\the PSDC. In the\pSDC, studbnts were first c^^finerf as liv;ing' in 

\ \ • v*> ■ \\ ' 

an ••eligibiliry area," designated as a Public School Title 1 area. Next, as 



with tfae ptibmd school?, those stu\|ients scoring ^t the 50th 'p^ierc entile or be; 



low on^the .st^dlardized pretests wel^e se 



Although ap^ro>^inM:ely 1,000 studenti^ wete identified in Non-Public schools. 



lec')[ed a* 



as title I eligible 3tudents. 



fadcprdingl tO/th^ w7A Plan of Operation) , the Non-Public school Coofdinators 
ndl^ate^ ti^ha^ on 1^ about 50-60 percent of these students, we^e actually served, 

expenditures w^re more in the range of $580 to 
^diture per, pupil. Furthermore, Non- 
aware of the selec n criteria for schools, 
(public information. . -^^ • 



As a result^ actu 
$700 ^rather ?;han tl 
Publifc ^chool pers 
even Ittiough 





The n<|n-publ\ic school personnel reported a nilmbel: of problems in 
11 ei^igible ,students. these problems included the following: 
li^ Two schools reported inadequ£tte facilities for con^ * 



ducting special classes in. reading and/or mathematics. 



2. 



One school was actually merged i^to another duriryt^the 
school year, reducing the number of operating Title I 



^ schools from 9 to- . - ^ ~ ' 

3. Resource teachers usualjy had to divide their time be- ^ 
twcon -fewo school'-s, making it difficult ito serve all 
c.ligiblc stii^ents. ' ' ) . 

The* Title I office and ilonrp?ri^lic school program should give atten- 
tion ^to overcoming these problcnjs in order to^ ^jaxve. thp full number of 
Title I eligible |tudents. ^ ^ ^33 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



Table V - 2 shoWs the Non-Public Schools budget^ obtained from fKe" 



ESEA Comprehensive Program for 1pi 1974, ^ A^lthough a report of actual expendl- 
tures was not available for all line items in the *;74 Plan of Operation, it is 
our iinderstanding that the personnel funds were not^,,&illy el$ended inasmuch as 
the Non^-Publip School Coordinator and five Resource teachers were not hired. 



The 



budget for ted^ching toaterials appears to be modest coirMating 



with principals* and teaches* reports that additional teaching raat^rials-and 



supplies are needed. Coordinators and resoSurcjs teachers reported tlilt they 
jvorjcea closely ixi identifying and^^urchasing^jieeded instructional materials. 

A anajor prol^lem for the/^non-pifclic schools was the limited number of 
resource teachers actually hired. Tenlresoufce teachers were employed for the 
eight schoois^Jji^the program rat ler tha&i the 15 budgeted,. However, becau^se 
botK reading and mathematics spec ializati 9ns are required, some of the tea- 
chers divided their time between two schobls. Furthermore, although. there^Sfs 
provision in the budget for-t-CooHinator, for the entire program, this posi- 
tion was not filled. 
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Table V - 2 
koGET FOR NONnPUBLIC SCHOOLS* 



\ 



POSITION 




■ A 



iUMBER COST OF 
ALLOTED^ EACH TQTAL 



— 

PersohAel ^ 

(1) TSyyCbclrdinator' 

(p^VTSA-^lb^Vagistant .^ordijia^^pjr^eadi^ 
^3) I TSA-J^OM^ (Matheingtics) 
(4 UTSA-Ts^fcachers (il^j'ading) 
(3) |TSA-lVl|?achcrs (Mathtraatics) 

(6) |gS-6 SecMtary 

(7) j]ps.4 EdtitS^tional Aides 

by ^' Cultuyal EnTiclkient 

i^^ ^y^ S<^oo\ based pcrfoi^pances (con 

(2) . Ad^is^ons 

\ 

Other Cost Items 

. (1) Travel ^d transportation o£ students 
. (2) , Educational* Supplies and: materials 

(3) Classrooms equipment 

(4) . Books (texts and paperbacks) 

(5) 'Miscellaneous services^ repair § installation 




SUB-TOTAL 



— 1 




$ 19ill8 


1^ 


-"'17,671 


". 17,67] 


1 


17,671 


• 17, .671 


> 8 


13,266 


106,128 


7 


13,266 


92,1562 


,1 


10,830 


10,830 


7 


8,193 


57,351 



4,000 



2,000 



2,000 



16,237 
2,156 



500 



1,000 



$ 349,226 



Source: ESEA Comprehensive Program FY 1974, 



A* 

u 
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. TEST ANALYSIS, 



The standg/rdized tests used by the Non-Public schools were the' same ,as 
those used by the PSDC: 

1. Reading Grade 2 - California Achievement Test; Grad^ ^-SX^ali- 
, fornia Test of Basic Skills. / 

2. Mathematics - Meta:dpolitan Achieve|>e^t^Tes^ all grades. 

The results of tlje reading testsTy grade are presented in Table V - 3. 
The following obseryations can be madife^ , , ^ * 

1. The average gain was ^94, more than one month higher than the 

eight inonths between pretest and posttest, 
' ^* .• " \ , ' , 

2. The average gain achieved failed to make* up for the average grstde 

level "deficiency of 1.26,. The difference is eciual to more than 

" ' 3 months. ^ ^ ir. 

3. Grade equivalent deficiencies tend to increase wit^ school grade. 
Grades 4 through 8 w?nrf^ hfth i njL^rg^fT^n/^ to two years. 

4. ^Although the Title I students made treasonable progress, more in- 

tensive work will be required with these students to bring them 
up to grade levi^l; ^Prevention o^ reading p^blems should be em- 
phasized in. grades 2-4, whije correction of deficiencies (includjmg 
poor reading habits and poor motivation) should be, emphasized ijfi 
grades 5-^8. I i ' 

The results o|f the mathematics tests by ^rladl are shewn in Table V - 4. 
The observations for mathematiqs are similar ^to* 4iose madte fo| reading. 



1,. The average gain for all grades was 0i94, again more than one 
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' <f • ■ Table V - 3 



NON-PUBLIC SaiOOL READING THST* ^CSUL?: ' 
GRADE- OQUIVALEIJTS* 



— ^ 


Number 
of 
Schools 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


2 





























M** 


1.51 


2.59" ■ 


1.07 








.46 


' .63 


.69 


s 


• 




35. ' 


/■ 35. ' 


35. 


3 


6 ' 








• 












/ 

/.80 






M 


2.13 


2.93' 






SO 


.67 


.80 


"/ .89 






N 


45. 


45. • 


/45. 


4- 


6 




r 










M 


—^96 


4.24 


1.27 






SO 


1.01 


.90 


1.12 






"N ' 


50. ■ 


'".50.-. 


50. 


5 


6 












. / 


M 


3,57 


4.38 


.82 






SO 


.85. . 


1.05 


1.15 






N 


59. 


59. 


59. 




6 ' 














M 


4.58 


; '5.15 


• .^7 






SO 


.80. 


.87 


.74 






N 


,29. 


29. 


29. 



■ 7 4 





M 




.28 


5.42 • 


rl.l3 




SO 


25I 


.99 


1.75 


1.52 V 


^ 1 


1 N 








- 25. 


-is' 


1 ■ 




< 




' \ M 


6.07 


6.59 


'^^.52 




SD 




.10 


.32 


.74 




, N 


5. 


5. 


5.- 



* ' Statist^ical ^Results reported here are for all grades. 
Mean 

*** Standard Deviation 

**** Number ' 1.37 i 
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NON-PUBL-IC SCHOOL MATHEMATICS TEST RESULTS 
.GRADE EQUIVALENTS* 



. . Grade 


Nuinber 

. of 
1 Schools 




Pr4tes^ 


PostteSt . 


Gain 




2 


1 




1 






f 






vM** ■ 


1.55 


1.60 


.06 


id 






iSD*** 


.23 


\ .23 


:,37 




\ 






7. 


7. 


7. 




3 


c 

3 
















M 

SD ■ 
N 


^ 2.52 
.38 

20.. 


\ ^2.82 
• \ .43 
• ^ 20. 


.^30 
.34 
20. 









M 


2.92 


• 

4.12. 


1.19 






SD 


.67 • 


1.06 - 


■ .75 






N 


78. 


78. 


V8. . 


• • . 5 


♦ 7 














M 


3.71, 


H ■ 

4.63 


.92 e 






SD 


.68 


.81 


:70 






N ■• 


82.' 


82. •• 


82. 




•/ . 7 




V'^ 










M . 


4.59 


5.44 


.85 






SD 


.60 


.79 


.52 






N 


• 78. 


78. 


78. 


7 


^ •« 

5 


— ^ 














\ 










■ M 


5.31 


i.46 


1.15 






• SD 


' ■ .98 


1.59 


1.01 






^ N 


48. 


48. 


48. 


8 






^ ' 1 










. M 


6.10 


7.03- 


.93 


• 


• 


SD 


1.01 


1.35 








. -N 


57. 


57. ' 


57. 



* statistical Result^s reported here are for all grades 
** Mean 

*** Standard Deviation , 

**** Number -f r>o 



U4. 



month higher than the eight month period between pretest and 'post- 
test. ' I ^ 




.94 Jo: 



\ 



The gain 6f ,94 compares with a deficiency of 1,36, a difference 
of more than 4 months a 



3v Deficiencies tend to increase with grade, * « 

More intensive ^work will ^be required to bring the Til^le I students 



\ up to grade level, 
A technical problem worth noting in the analysis of the standardiked 
test data was that scoring of the tests is incomplete. All schools recorded 
pretest and posttest grade equivalent^ and percentiles for total reading and 
mathematics scored. However, there was too little infoonnation provided on 
subscores for a detailed analysis. 

REACTIONS OF PRINCIPALS AND RE^^CE TEACHERS TO THE TITLE I PROGRAM 



The following information was taken from both the questionnaires and 
interviews of the non-public school principals and resource teachers regarding 
the Title I Program. The statements reported here were made most frequently^ 
by the respondents in the particular category. They have been presented here 
to give an Indication of how' the Title I Program was perceived by the profes- 
sionaj staff involved. ' ' < 



SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE TITLE I PROGRAM 

The principals mentioned that the assistance that was gained from 
Mathematics and Reading Resource teachers is a major asset to the program/'. 
This' assistance facilitated another significant feature, the progrgs^ of the^ 
children' in the {areas of reading and mathematics. Principals also perceived 
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the cultural enrichment program as a major strength of the Title I Program. 
Other strengths of the Title I Program included the availability olT^terials^ 
the excellent rapport between Title I staff and regular staff, the positive 

1 A . ■ \ 

chmg^ in attitude of tjie Title iXchildren em^ the assistance of the pupil 
personnel workeij^* 

^ More than 1/3 of the, principalis qited the increased parent interest in 
the total school program. They also cited more cooperation from the Title I 
parents. Such increased^ interest and cooperation has made parents more aware 
of the Title I program. Some of the principals suggested that non-Title I 
parents be given a chance to support the PAC. The pi^incipals would like the 
PAC to provide a greater outreach and to see the parents become more active in 
the program. However, it is not certain whether the Office of Education Guide- 
lines wcfuld permit the involvement of non-Title I parents in the Title I Program. 

Positive' features of the FY 1974 Program reported by Resource Teachers 
included the following: *' 

1. Small group instruction in reading and mathematics. 

2. Availability of many and varied materials. - 

3. Improved attitudes of the children and teachers. 
.A. Cooperation and flexibility in'the program 

5. Good in-service training. 

6. Guidelines for identifying children. 

7. Progress in area of reading. ^ 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE PROGRAM . - ' . 

There were some problems encountered during the year. Materials 
arrived at the schools late or they were not received at all. There Was ' 
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lack of facilities zor the program in some schools. One problem that con- 
cefned some of the wincipals was that the resource teachers worked only 
part-time/ They feltVhat '^tkis yas not sufficient for remediation. Seven 
out of eight pVincipals ,said jthat they did not have adequate ^itle I sta^f 
^ ^ to carry out the Title I operations. They wanted full-time aides in all 
classrooms, full-time resource teachers for each school and a speech thera- 
pist. Some principals suggested pupil personnel workers, school psychologist, 
and medical staff in order for the Title I Program to operate eff^ectively • 
The majority of the principals felt that their staff cooperated very well oy 
exci^llently to make the Title I Program a success. Following is a summary 
or problems reported b)r principals: 

1. Lfte arrival of materials. 

2. Inadequate local facilities and lack* of Title I funds to 
rectify it. 

3. Part-time resource teachers. 

4. No input itom principals in budget preparation and use. 

5. Lack of direct line of communication between coordinators, 
# principal's j and staff. \ 

6. No full-time non-public school coordinator.* 
* * * 

The following problems were reported by Resource Teachers: 

1. Lack of time. 

2. Delay in receiving materials. • * , 

3. Lack of communications between Tjutle I office and non- 
public schools. 
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"4. Lack of familiarity with the PSDC|plan of operation^, 
Su Heed for software ai^d more hardware. 



\ 6, Fragmentation of services. * ^ ' \ 



\ 



7. Non-cooperative aides* 



SUGGESTED CHANGES * . 

Some of the principals Were concerned over budget input and avaijla- 
bility as well as the lack of communication between the school and the Title 
I coordinator. . * • - . ' 

The principals felt that many of these problems could be lessened 
or eliminated by establishing direct lines o^ communications between coor- 
dinators, principals, and Title I staff. The principals thought that a 
full-time codrdinator and full-time Title. I staff could lessen some of the 
problems. A few principals felt that a solution was allowing non-publi<i schoqls to 
identify children by their school criteria. The principals also felt that 
having an input into the Title I Program would eliminate or lessen several ^ of 
the problems. • , > , - 

.Resource teachers from Non-Public Schools sdggestfcd the; following fhanges: 

1. Children should qualify for the entire program rather than 
for a specific paft ojF it, such as reading instruction.^ 

2. Improved space. . ' ^ 

^ * 

3. ^ cultural expe^ences, social factors, economic factors and 

' • performance fn school be used as bases for Ihe selection of 

students . 



/ 

« 
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4. Resoi 



jce*^ teaihers should consist of one for each building 



rathe: '/^han part-time in two or more jbuildings. 
S • — Additiloakl^equipraent . ' ' ^ 



^ ■f'' 

6. Proiq)t delivery of equipment (September), 

7. Additional aides. 

8. Additional software for each school. 

9. Meetings with principals as a group and discussion of the 
roles and responsibilities. -1^ 

10. Non-public and public programs * should not be treated dif- 
ferently.* J 

11. Improved coord^ation *in the program. 

• * • 
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commendatiOnsV 



The following reconmend^tions are based c^i^ the fin 



lings presented and 



are intended to aid the PSDC Title I office and*t^ Non-Pu\)lic School compo- 
nent personnel plan its activities for the coning y)?ar. 

^ ' ' * \ ' 

1. Contingent upon the number of children identified as eligi- 

* \ 

ble for Title I services and the funding level of the total 

program, additional staff is needed for the Non-Public 

School program. A full-time coordinator should be employed 

for the Non-Public School component. \: would be desirable 

to employ one full-time reading resourcfe teacher and one 

full*-time mathematics resource teacher 

> 1 

in each school, assuming that the Title I Progral^ continues 
to emphasijje reading amd /mathematics skills. 

2. Strengthen the coordinat/ion between the Title I office and 
*the Non-Public Schools. y Employment of a full-time coordi- 



nator for this con5)onent wbuld aid in this area 



3. The. Title I office and Non-Public School staff should give 
attention to serving a larger proportion of the eligible 
students. Although limitations in staff, budget, and space 
Jiave placed constraints on Non-Public School operations, 
solutions to these problems need to be found in order to 
improve upon the deliveiy of services' to* all eligible stu- 
dents. , * 
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t 



4.Sxi]^plies and materia^y for the scl}ool year sh^t\ld be deli 
vexed at th 

^ J 



of classes, 
without the 



It is qui frustrating for thevst^ff to goj 
necessary mpMrials for part of the\ schiDol year, 
especially at the beginning when roost of the planning is 
done for the entire year, ^prhaps certain arrangements . 
could be made to-order the materials in sufficient quantity, 
'^particularly the non-instructwnal siq)plies, so that there 
. will b§ plenty of "left- 



over' 



:o meet the crisis period. 
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COST EFFECTIVE ffiSS^ ANALYSIS OF THE COlfETITIVE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS 
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CHAPTEtl V 



ODUCTION 



The Competitive Partnership\ (CP) program is a joint schooT/industry 
effort to test the effectiveness of Various publishers* programs witti Title 
I students. Publishers of reading and mathematics programs were asked to 
submit proposals to the schools. The schools reviewed the publishers' pro- 
grams and proposals and selected the programs of four publishers in reading 
and mathematics, as follows: 



Publisher 



C. Heath 
Rahdom House 
McGraw-Hill 
Addison-Wesley 



Reading 
X 
X 
X 



Mathematics 



X 
X 



The CP program was started in school year 1972-73. The programs are 
being tested over a three-year period, endjLng in school year 1974-75. At 
that time, based on the cost effectiveness analysis, a decision will be made 
W PSDC regarding the selection of*the publishei's* pro'gram(s)* to be adopted. 
Separate selections will \>4 made for reading and mathematics. 

^ The CP program analysis is. being conducted for .public elementary 
.schools^ grades 1-3. Public secondary schools may participate in the CP pro- 
^gram at a later time. NQn-public schools are not participating in the CP 



program. 
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The programs emphasize tidividualized instruction!. Pamphlets,. 



workbooks, teaching aids," ganfes, etc. are included for usj^ wit^;. individual 
"^t\udQnts or small groups.^ Eacfh jtudent can work at his ovk\pace under the 
guide nee and supervision pf the teacher. Some programs provide their own 
tests and student progress records.'* 

Contracts with the publishers include a *Sta££ Development c<ymponent 
as wel\ as the purchase W mateVials. Stiff Development was included so 
that tedchers" and other '^staff members could learn how to use the materials 
and programs effectively!. . • . . * . 

This chaipter presents a summary of the Cost Effectiveness Analysis 
of the Competftive Partnership Programs for reading and mathematics, in- 

eluding recommendations for each area. Detailed recommendation^ are pre- 

* » 

sented for fajrthei'' operation and testing of Competitive Partnership Programs, 
Details of th6 analyses for costs and standardized test data are presented 
next. 



COST EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS MODEL 
TheiContext, Input, Process, Product (CIPP) model was used as the 
analytic model ,for cost effectiveness analysis, This model, in contrast with 
simpler conceptions »of cost effectiveness, formulates effectiveness measures 
as part of a process of overall program development. Cqntext variables qon- 
sider the background of objectives, goAls, and cotist taints within which var- 
ious decisions are made. Input variables consider the relative costs, program 
characteristics, staff development efforts, staff qualifications and rela^ted 
Title I programs, materials and services. Process variables include program 
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BXik service utilization, (^elivery and continuity, and teachiiig pr^ctic^s. 
Product variables are measiired in the form of standardized zest dAa." 

makes .allow^C^^s for the fact that fzost effeitive- 
carried out under practical fiel^^conditions and 



The CIPP model 
ness analyses are often 



that it is not always possible tp "confrol^' or ''hqld coi>stant" the many var- 
iables that may effect the final results. To tjae practical decision maker 
it is often just as important to know ^the differences in context, input, and 
process as it is to measure the final product* Such an analysis provides v 
clues as to the possible reasons that, one program may seem more^ cost ef- 
fective than another. The resulting analysis produces an effectiveness pro- 
file rather than a single measure of effectiveness, ' \ " 

1 

Primary eii5)hasis is given to the analysis of input, process and 
product relationships to^gain a better understanding of how the CP costs 
and progr^ input interact with othe^ Title I Component elements and non- 
Title I elements. (Note: Additional discussi^Lns of the application of the 
CIPP model to the Cost Effectiveness Analysis of Conpetitive Partnership . 
programs is presented in the Second Interim Report, dated September 20, 1974.) 

In the analysis that follows, CP costs were annualized and are ex- 
pressed, on the basis* of annualized per student costs, a concept parallel to 
per pupil expenditures. The standardj^zed test results are presented in 
the summary sections -for two years, 1^12-73 and 1973-74. ' (See Chapter II 
for the list of tests.) Th^ 4^72-73 standardized test data was obtained from 
the Title "I evaluation report for that year.^' 

1. Evaluation Report, ESEA Title I Program for 1972-1973 Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia, Vol. 1. Federal City College, Washington, D.C., 
Contract No. 73223, April 30, 1974. 
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The remaining data was obtaine^fron "Building Profiles" provided 
the Titke I office or, from the Teachel-^j Questionnaire developed and ad- 

4\ I ■ ! I 

ministered by ACRA^ 



OF 



Y.AND RECOMMENDATIONS: COST EFFECTIVENESS 



COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP READING PROGRAMS 



SUMMARY I 

The cost profile for reading, programs is shpwn in Table VI - 1. 
The D.C. Heath reading program is the least expensive in terms of annualized 
costs per student ($5 •34); however, the McGraw-Hill reading programs are 
reasonably close in cost with $6.94 per student per year. The Random House , 
reading projjrams are the mo>t expensive more than twice as cosily ($11.94) 

as the D.C, Heath reading p rograms and about 68% more than the McQraw-Hill 

I 

jceading pro j prams. 

) i 

Table VI - 



^ ANNUALIZED PER STUDENT COSTS FOR 
COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP READING PROGRAMS 



D.C. Heath 
McGraw-Hill - 
Random House 



$ 5.34 
6.94 
11.94 



The standardized test results for the two year period (Table VI - 2) 
dp not, at^this point, show a clear pattern favoring one reading program over 
the other. In 1973-74 the McGraw-Hill reading pr6grams achieved better re- 
. suits than the other two in grade 2 - 1.1 vs. 0.9 Reading Total Gain Score, 
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(^rade EquiviXcnt; Random House rea|aing programs achieved better resull:s i|i 
grade 1 than the other two read ing^, pro grams - 1,6 vs. 1.4 Reading Positest 
Total Score ^ Gradje Equivalent; but thei^ was no difference amon| the pro-J 
grams in reading tests in grade 3. In 1972-73 the D.C, Heath reading pro- 
grams compared with the others achieved the highest results in grade 3 (.6 
Grade Equivalent Gain vs, .4 and .3) and the lowest results in grade 1 (1*S 
Grade Equivalent Posttest vs.^ 1.9 for the others). The analyses of the sub- 
tests (Reading Coiiq)rehension and Vocabulary) show substantially the same pat- 
tern of results among the CP programs as does the analysis of the Total 

^ 1 * . 
Reading Score. 

Table VI -3 shows the summary profile of input and process variables 

"foy the CP reading programs. These data welfe obtained largely from the 

f 

Teachers Questionnaire. Differences among the Variables are examined in 
terms of circumstance^ that may qualify the results of the cost and stan- 
dardized' test analysis. Differences among the programs were tested, using 
jStandard statistical techniques (Chi Square) and were also examined for 
trends favoring one program :?«»C^ t heather. 

Notice first that the CP reading groups are about equal in terras of 
the qualifications and teaching experience of the teachers using them. Ad- 
ditionally, the CP reading grovips are about equal in all but one area re- 
lated to the library, its use, and reading activities. Finally, the groups 
are about the same in terms of whether or not the teachers were involved in 
making the decision about the selection of the CP reading program. 

In almost all of the remaining areas, the Random House reading pro- 
grams appear to have operated at a distinct disadvantage. The Random House 
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table VI - 3 



SUMMARY PROFILE OF. COMPETITIVE fARTNERSHIP'* READING ' PROGRAMS ' 



Area and Item 



Difference f 



Coimnents 



\ 



i Student/Teacher Ratio 
Students/Staff Member 
Trained in CP 



None . 
. D.C. 21; M.H. • 10; 
RvH. * 11**. 



Percentage Increase of Users "92% increase in number of 

. • teacher's using R.H. over 

* last year. ... 



over 1972-73 



Arrivfil /Starting pates, of 
CP Progrto?^. 

r 

Time Spent on Reading 
teaching Activities • 



Teacher Aides 



•I \ 



D.C. - 80% .arrived by Dec. All teachets had other 
(only 45% of others ar- cuiriGulum materials 
rived by Dec,) 
R.H» arrived late and 
started late,. 



in Sept. 



R.H. - teachers spent 30% 
less time than M.H. ; 

R.H. - teachers spent 40% 
less time than D.C. J- 



M.H. ^ euphasized listening 

§ comprehension skills ^ . > 
less but used written com- 
position § dictation more. 

* - ^ 

D.C. § M.H. teachers bad ' 90% had aides assigned, 
aides more than R.H. tea- 
ch ers» * — 



Time Basis 



Related Reading Activities 



None 



R.H. teachers .used Book 
Fair much less (27% as 
compared to almost 1/2 
of others) 



58% of teachers had aides 

less thin 1/2 time 
37% of teachers had aides 

half of the time 

Read More In *74 used by 
almost 2/3 of all; RIF 
used by only about 10% ^ 
of all; Bookmobile used - 
by only 'about 25% of ail . 
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Area and Item 



, Library and Reading Period 
* .Classroom Library 
Well Equipped SchaSi Lib, 
Silent Reading Period 
Take Home Book^ 

Take Textbooks llome 
Librarian 

Other Library Visits 



Pupil Progress Profile 
Records 



Individualization of In- 
struction 



Selection of CP Program 



;jable VI - 3 (continued) 
Difference* 



Teacher Qualifications and 
Experience 
Lev#l of Education 
Certification • 
Ptirsuit of Other ^er- 
* tification 



Yrs. Title I Teaching 

fixperifince 
Yrs, teaching Primary 



Comments 



None 
None, 
None 
None 



None / 



R,H. - less than 1/2. al- 
lowed other visits as 
.'cQupared to 2/3 of others 

R.H. - kept loss. (19% did 
not as .conipared to 7-11% 
of others who did not) 

D.C. - more small groups* 
less large, le$s iridivi- 
dual'rzed. 

None' 



83rof all had them, 
88% well equi-pped, 
77% provided one. 
Could not in 1/3 of 

instances . 
69% pf all did not allow. 
93% had full-time. 



82% of all use'd small groups, 
individualized, or both. 



NonS 
None 

None 



''None 
- None 



Primarily done through col- 
laboration of central/ 
school administrators § 
reading resource teachers; 

• claS3r6om teacher least fre- 
quently participates. in 
decision making in' selec- 
tion of Title I materials. 
\ 



Average - B.A.for 75.3% of all. 
"65% permanent. 

Only 20% ^seeking another type 
^ of certification.^ 
Where more permanent, less . 

seeking another. 
?8% have 0-3. yrs. experience. 
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, Table VI - 3 (conclusion) 

4 

Area and Item ^ Difference* . Connnents 



Teacher Ratings of^CP ' R.H. - M*H* t'' consistently Particularr)r in language 

Programs ' - \ higher. activities^ enrichment 

• * * activiti^es, § adjusted 

\ - to individual needs, 

D.C. - consistently lower. Sample of teachers was 

si&^ll. 



' * Differences among CP programs tested for statistical significance using the 
Chi Square test. Differences significant at the ^% level of confidence are 
, fepbrted. ' 

** Abbreviations: D.C, ?'D.C. Heath • . 

M,M. « McGraw-Hill 
R,H, Si Random House * 
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ft . ^ ' . • 

reading program was started late in the school yea^^in 1972-73. In 1973-74 
manx teachers were just starting with the Random House CP program (92% in- 
crease over 1972-73) and, in fact, more than half reported that they did not 
receive the books and materials until January 1974 or later.- Furth'ermore , 
teachers using the Random House reading programs reported spending 30% less 
time on reading * (minutes per week) than those teachers wha used the McGraw- 
Hill programs and 40% less time on reading than those using>«^e D^.C. Heath 
programs. Teachers using the Random ftouse programs also'had teacher aides 
assigned to them less frequently. Finally, when teachers ratings of the 
reading programs are considered, both McGraw-Hill and Random 
House are rated. higher than D.C. Heath. Given a full year. of work with the 
Random House materials, gain scores might prove to be higher than those ob- 
tained for*1972-t3 and 1973-74. ^ • ' 

Differences between the D.C. fteath and the McGraw-Hill reading pro- 
grams, in terms of the input, process, and product (test scores) used are 
negligible. The McGraw-Hill programs were rated hijjier than the p.C. Heath 
programs. However, the saii5)le of^ teachers who rated jeach program was too 
smdll to make these results conclusive. The ratio of the number of students 

r 

per staff member traiiied. ^i^^ use of CP materials) in 1973-74 seems to give 
McGraW-Hill the advantage (McGraw-Hill, 10 students/ staff member; D.C. Heath, 
21 students per staff member); however, it is possible that D.C. Heath trained 
more staff members Jin the previous year. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - READING COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS 

Although the D.C. Heath reading programs are the least costly in 
terms of annualized per student cost, the information on effectiveness is 
not sufficiently clear-cut to favor one publisher's programs over the qther. 

An improved distribution and analytic model (detailed later in this 
report) should be' implemented far the third year pf the cost effectiveness . 
analysis. In this model, samples of teachers and students are given a com- . 
bination of two Competitive Partnership programs to u^e for the year, and 
the cost effectiveness of using the combinations of programs is' analyzed. 
Comparisons of costs, teacher ratings, test results and other variables 
should be. made. Thei^ are a number of reasons for this recommendation: 

li Use of several programs should enable teachers to select various 
Competitive Partnership wading materials, according ,to the learn- 
ing needs and styles of individual children* Teachers should be ' 
able to capitalize on the strengths of various Competitive Part- 
nership programs. This approach is more consistent with the con- 
cept of the Total Learning Center. 

2. In 1973-74 about 15% of the teachers responding indicated that they 

were using more than one Competitive Partnership reading progam. 

Apparently, use of several programs was not planned by the Title I 

office, as the Coii5)etitive Partnership program user data listed 

only two teachers who were using several Competitive Partnership 
* • 

programs. It was not possible to analyze the test results for 
teachers using several Competitive Partnership programs; however, 
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their tatings of Competitive Partnership programs were quite 
favorable. ■ ^ 

When a decision is reached regarding the most cost effective 
program(s), the materials from, the other publishejig (i^e,, thos 
on hand and paid for) will have to be distributed among the 
schools and teachers who will havje thp greatest use' for them. 
The analysis of teachers. and students using more than one pro- 
gram will provide djita relevant to the redistribution of these 
materials. - 



\ 
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SUMMARY -AND RECOMMENDATIONS; COST EFFECTIVENES5 

. OF THE COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHljP MATHEMATICS PROGRAM S 

■ ~~ * 

SUMMARY 

The cost profile for inatheinati*:s is shovm in Table VI - 4. D.C. 
Heath mathematics is clearly the least expensive of the three mathematics 
CP programs. In terms of annualized f)er student costs, D.C. Heath*s cost 
compared to its nearest competitor (Random House) is slightly more than 
half ($3.06 vs. $5.64). Additionally, 'the test results for^ grades 2 and 3, 
for both 1972-73' and 1973-74 show that D.C,. Heath was the most effective in 
teims of student Total Gain Score Grade Equivalents. The test*" Vesults.are 
summarized in Table VI - ,5 for the two years. ^ - 

It would be premature, however, to reject in theii! entirety the Ran- 

} ,* ' 

dom House mathematics and Addison-Wesley mathematics parograms. Although 

« 'f 

Random House and Addison-Wesley are more costly, both programs'^ resulted in 
quite acceptable gain scores in grades 2 and 3 and were actually superior to 
>the D.C. Heath mathematics program in grade 1 in 1973-74 (grade 1 mathematics 
data was not reported in the 1972-73 study conducted by Federal City College) 

Other factors 'also need to be considered. Table Vl - 6 shows the sum 
raary profile' of input and process variables for th^ CP mathematics programs. 
As with the CP reading analysis, differences in CP mathematics programs are 
examined in terms of circumstances that may qualify the cost or test data 
obtained. * ... 

The Addison-Wesley program was in its first year of operation in the 
CP and, as a consequence, teachers started late and Materials arrived 
late. Although there were also late deliveries 'for D.C. Heath, there was 
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Table VI - 4 



• .ANNUALIZED PER STUDENT COSTS 'FOR 
COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 



Addison-Wesley" x $5.89 , . 

» • 

D.C. He&th - 3.06 

Random House —r— — '5.64 



\ 
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Table VI -6 



SUMMARY PROFILE OF COMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 



Area and Item 



r 



Difference^ 



Comments 



Student /Teacher Ratio 
Students/Staff Trained, in CP 



R.H. - 22.2; A.W. - 20.8; R.,H. - larger classes than . 

D.C. - 19*8. ^ . others. 

R.H. - 17; A.W.. ,12; D.C^-ll.R.H. - M(>re staff develop- 
ment indicated. 



Percentage Increase of Users 
ovei* 1972-73 



Starting Dates 



Arrival Dates 



Teaching Activities 



Teache^^ Aides 



Ai.W. - new, to CP, ^ 

R.H. - twice, as many. 

D.C. - not much change. Y 
«• 

A.W. started late, others 

on time. 

A.W. § D.C. arrived late. 
R.H. § C arrived by Dec. 

C use numeration more,§ em- 
phasise operations more . 
R.H. uses operations less. 

98% R.H. have aides; 87-89% 
D.C. § A.W. ; only 54% c' 
have aides » 



Library and Equipment 
Classiroom Equipment 



Access to Manipulative 

Devices 
Taking Textbooks Home 

Cultural Enrichment 
Field Trip 

Pupil Progress Profile 
Records 



A.W. § C well equipped in 
92-93% cases compared to 
7W8% of D.C. a -R.H. 

None 

None 
iJone 



All C teachers have kept • 
books on some or all of 
Title I students con5)ared 
to 80-87%* of others. 



\ 



94% of all had access. ^ . 

59% of all allowed students 

to do so. 
20% of ail have done go; , 

25% of D.C. ' 



Individualization of In- 
struction 



C teachers use small groups Tejachers using single CPs 
more used small § large group - 

\ ings in equal proportion. 
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Area and Item 



Table VI - 6 (conclusion) 



Difference* 



Selection' of CP Program 



r Staff Qualifications § 
Experience 
Level of Education 



Certification 



None 
None 



80% R.H. permanent compared 
to 63-68% of others. 
Seeking Other Certifica- None 

More R.H. § C teachers have 

2-3 yrs. experience 
C teachers have ^less exper- 
ience. 



tion 

Yrs. Teaching Title I 
Yrs. Teaching Primary 



Time Teaching Mathematics 
Teaching Ratings 



None 

D.C. lower than R.H. or A.W. 
C highest ratings - 100% in 
*all but two categories. 



Comments 



Collaboration of central 
§ school administrators and 
math resource teachers.* 



78% 0? ail had B.A. 
14% C had M.A, or Ph-D. 
compared to 7% of others. 



Only 20% 



D.C. lower than R.H. § A.W. 
in graphic layout, mani- 
pulative media; supple- 
mentary materials; eivrich- 
ment activities. 

Sma^l sample of teachers - 
results tentative. 



* Differences among CP programs tested for statistical significance using the 
Chi Square test. . ' 

** Abbreviatidns: A.W. Addison-Wesle^ 

. D.C. « D.>C. Heath 

R.H. = Random House 

C « Combined - users of more than one progracfc 
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t 




probably enough material availably from the previous year to compensate for 




the late deliveries. There was als^rsc^substantial increase from 1972-73 dn 




the number of teachers using the Random House mathematics prograjps - about 


• 


twice the number as in the previous year. Although materials arrived pn time, 




start-up problems could have been encountered. Staff training needs for the 




Random house mathematics program users are suggeste?rt)y the fact that the 

i 




• ^ * 
ratio of student^ to staff members -Gained was 17, compared with 11 and VI 




for the other pro grains. 

Other differences among the three CP mathematics programs seemed, 




by and large, to give no particular advantage to any of the three. These 




differences 


are summarized as follows: 


- 


1. 


ft 

Random House teachers have more experience than D.C. Heath or 

McGraw-Hill^ have permanent certification more than all others, 

• 

and have more experience in primary grades than all others. . 




2. 


Random House teachers use operations and measurement as teaching 






activities less than others. 

• ■* * 






Random* House teachers have more aides than others. 


• * 


4. 


Random House rated slightly better than Addison-Weslrey overall. 


* 




and much better in its testing materials. . Ht^^ 




5. 


Addison-Wesley teachers have better equipped classrooms than 


< 




D.C. Heath and Random House. 




6. 


Addison-Wesley was rated better than Random House. 




It 


is unfortunate that the records provided by the Title^ I office did 




not indicate teachers who were using combinations of several progr'ams. >It 




would have been useful ta compare the results with those using only one program. 

* 
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Data from the Teachers Questionnaire shovp tilat 28 teachers or 5 • 8% of those ^ 

responding who were in the Coinpetitive PartneTpship program were using several 

r ' 

programs. With 17*of the 28 using both D,C. Heath and Addiapn-Wesley; 6 using 
D.C. Heath and Random House; 4 using Addison-Wesley and Random House; and 1 
u$ing all^ three jnathenatics programs. 

^ Although tTie sample is sm^U, tlie results in Table VI'- 6 show the fol- 
lowing It' ' . , 

1. Combination teachers are more experienced in the Title I progralj. 

2. Combination teachers'* use small^groups more than others. 

^ 3. Combination teachers keep pupil profile ^^;pe€brds on some or all Ti- 

tle I students, more than others. 

4. j:6mbinati on teachers have better equipped cl^assrooms- than D. C. 

* Heath and Random House, but not better equipped than Addison- Wesley. 

5. Combination teachers have fewer aides but have them for Jonger. . 

periods of time. . • ^ , 

/ 

6. Combination teachers' use numeration and number theory as teaching 
activities more than others. • ' . 

7. Combination program teachers started in fall, materials arrived by 
December, and they ha& access to lasF year's materials. 

8. A combination of programs rated higher than single programs, 100% 
in all categories except testing and problem solving. 



1 

< 
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RECOMMENDATIONS " MATHEMATICS CP PROGRAMS 

As with, the Competitive Partnership reading programs, an improved dis- 
tribution and analytic model should be implemented. In this model, samples of 
about 20-30 teachers/classrooms should be given combinations of two programs to 
use in order to^ test whether or no.t the strengths of o;ie program compensate for 
weaknesses in another in terms of the learning needs and styles of the students, 

c 
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ADDITIONAL Ht&^NflODATlONS f6r IMPROVING THE RECORD ^'KE'EPING 
- - AND COST EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS OF THE iCOMPETITIVE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS 

The fplXowing recommen^ations^re appl icicle to both the reading and 
matKematics Competl^^e Partnership programs, and are recoiranend^d for implemen- 
tation in 1-974-75 operati6hs and analysis. . » v • ' 

1.4 C6sp. ^Cost records should be analyzable by theSgrade- level for 



which the materials were purchased as well as Ijy^ consuramable and 

non-consummable materials. A grade-level breakdown would enable 

tft^ c&sts to be properly allocated by grade,- a part of the an^ysis 

,that was not possible with the 1973-74 data. It seems unlikelj^ that 

the percentage of costs among grades is distributed equally for each 

publisher. In all likelihood, some publishers supplied materials 

for kindergarten while others did riot. However, there is not an 

associated standardized test of ''effectiveness for kindergarten with^ 

which to lassess the outcome of these materials. 

In the 1974-75 analysis,, cost data for all three years will 

be needed. Furthermore, since there is considerable carryover of 

instructional materials from earlier years, it will be necessary** 

to cumulate costs for t^e three years to represent the value of 

« 

instructional materi-als on hand,, as well as to annualize the costs 
of the various programs* ' * * 

2. Competitive Partnership program utilization records and student 



test records. The Competitive Partnership program(s) used should 
be entered on each student's record. The uise of several programs 
should be Recorded where appropriate. Data should be obtained 
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from ooth classxooji) and resource teachers, partibularly sihce re- 
source ^teachers may use program(s) different from those us6d by 
the classroom teachei:^. A measure of "degree of utilization" is 
needed for each student as well as for the cTasp. For purposes of 
the evaluation, it is importanir to be able to match utilization 
records obtained from teachers with students' test data. For this 
purpose, teachers should be^asked to give their name on the Teachers 
Questionnaire* with the assurance that ,t he cjata will be held in 
strict confidence and only for the purpose of the Competitive Part- 
nership ^a^lysis. ^ • ^ 

Develop more compehensive Competitive Partnership criterion rating 
form for use by teachers. Obtain data for single and multijie pro- 
gram users in order to obtain more sensitive comparisons of the 
strengths and Weaknesses of various programs. 

Contracts vith ihe publishers should be signed as soon as possible 
and delivery of contracted program* materials made as early as pos- 
sible in the school year. Because of tll4 lag time between contrac- 
tual commitments, delivery* of programs and their actual use and im- 
pact, appropriate records shotild be maintained for each contractor 
as to the date of the contract and the period ot the school year 
in which deliveify was made and services provided. 
Limit furthe;r contracts with the publishers (n6w represented in^^t^ 
Competitive Partnership) for instructional materials to the replace- 
ment of consummable 4haterials* required for the continuation of ser- 
vices and of the cost effectiveness analysis.. 
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There should 6e an adequate supply of instructipnal mate- 
rials on hand to serve 10,000 - 12^000 students. Continuation of 
Staff Development contracts are warranted where more staff need to 
be trained and to equalize the ratio of students to numbers of 
staff trained, 

# 

6. As indicated earlier, provide for meaningful opportunities for 
' teachers to use several programs together in order to determine 
whether better results are obtained when more than one program is 
us.ed with the students. In all probability^, the strengths of one 
publisher's program will compensate for the weaknesses of another 
publisher's program. Samples of 20-30 teachers or classrooms should 
be large enough to test the efficacy of combined program usage. 

COST ANALYSIS 

CONTRACT COSTS / ' * ^ 

' •* 

A cost effectiveness analysis is ca'rxied out in order to reach de- 

« 

cisions among a number of alternatives, in this case the Coii5>etitive Partner- 
ship programs in reading and mattiematics. Although a number of alternatives 
are being tri^d .out, it is assumed that it will be possible to reach a deci- 
sion among them which would eliminate the most c^tly and/or the least ef- 
fective in the long runv In other words, the costs actually incurred must 
be projected into the future as repeatable costs, because it is these costs, 
not those already incurred, over which decision makers haVe control. To pro- 
ject future costs, actual expenditures for Competitive Partnership programs 
are annualized and converted to costs per student served, so that a fair 
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con5)arison can be made among the various programs. 

For the Competitive Partnership programs, the co^^s of the instruc-* 
ti'onal materials and the costs of Staff Development must be taken into ac- 
count • 

Table Vl - 7 shows the costs of the instructional materials in reading 

for each publisher for school year 1973-74 and the costs o^ staff develop- 
ment 1972-7S and 1973-74. Table VI - 8 shows similaiN^osts fpr mathematics. 
These data were provided by 'the Title I' office about April 1974 and were 
updated in August 1974. to take into account modifications in the contracts 
with the publishers. The instructional materials costs have been separated 
into categories of consummable and non-consummable costs, defined as follows: 
1. Costs of Consummables - Cpsts of workbooks, tests and other 
materials that are used by the students themselves and have to 
be reordisred frequently. In some cases, such as tests, answer 
sheets, workbooks, pamphlets, handouts, these materials may 
have to be reordered annually in order to maintain an adequate 
supply. Some schools like to give 'students ^workbooks, pam- 
phlets and other items to keep as many Title J students often 
do not have bobkS of their own at home. In other cases, some 
consinnmable materials may be used for two or three years by the 
schools. Workbooks and test booklets, for example, pan be re- 
used by the schools by having students write their answers on 
separate paper; .Because some of these materials have to be 
replaced each y^ar, and some materials can be reused for two 
or three years, the ct)sts of consummable materi^l^ are di> 
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vided by two years to tepresent thd annualized costs . These 
are the costs required to replace used up materials each year. 
2. Costs of Non-consununables - Costs of teachers' books and manuals, 
maps, charts, hardbound books and the like which are likely to 
be reused for an extended number of* years. These are materials 
that do not wear out easily and/or are not distributed to students. 
However, sooner or later, these materials will require replacement because 
the content or presentation may become out-of-date- o^ th^y are. 
no longer useable for effective teaching. Although some mate- 
rials can be used for longer periods than other materials, 
costs of non-consummable materials are divided by >seven years . 
to represent the annualized costs . 

« * • • 
The cost infonnation in Table ^^I - ,7 shows that in 1973-74 the largest 
contract for reading materia^ was with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
($113,318), while the smallest contract for reading materials* was with D.C. 
Heath. D.C. Heath also had the largest percentage of rion-consumraable mate- 
rials, with 5S.4% compaWd with 39.2% and 33.0% for the other two publishers. 

In mathematics in 1973-74 (Table VI-8) the largest contract for instruc- 
tional materials was *with Addison-Wesley and the smallest contract was with 
D.C. Heath. In this case, Addison-Wesley Jiad the largest percentage of 
non-coniuramabje materials, with 70*0% compared with 30*0% for each of the^ 
other two publishers. 

The instructional materials costs presented in Tables VI^- 1 jand 

. ■* ' * 

VI - 2 do not reflect the total amount spent under the Competitive Partner- 
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ship programs with each publisher, as only 1973-74 costs are included. Costs 
for 1972-73 must be added to reflefl^the total amount spent for instructional 
materials with each publisher under the Competitive Partnership program^ It ^ 
is our understanding that the three-year cost effectiveness analysis to be 
conducted in 1974-75 will include the 1972-73 cost data for instructional ma- 
•terials. 

The staff development costs, as mentioned* earlier, include 1972-73 
and 1973-74 contracts with the publishers. Actualfy, staff development con- 
tracts for 1972- 7S were signed quite late in that school year (starting in 
April 1973). Therefore, for all practical purposes, the impact of the 1972- 
73*^ staff development contracts would be felt in 1973-74. In, reading (Table 
VI - 1), the largest contracts for staff development were with D.C. Heath 
and the smallest with Random House. In mathematics (Table VI-2), the lar- 
gest contracts for staff development were with D.C. Heath and the smallest 
with Addi son-Wesley. ^ 

In the staff development costs for reading, it should be noted that 
McGraw-Hill contributed services valued at $9,000 at no charge to PSDC, 
Furthe3nnore, Title I personnel reported t^at Random House consultants also 
contributed time at no charge to^ PSDC.; however; the dollar, value of that 
contribution was- not Ichown. ^ ^ ^ 

In aU» $565,000 was -spent for Competitive Partnership instructional 

materials for 1973-74 and staff developn)ent for 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

*..,-'. 

ANNUALIZED COSTS AND PBR STUDENT COSTS 

' Tables VI - 9 and VI - 10 show the annualized costs and the per student costS 
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of instmctional materials and of staff development for reading and mathema- 

tics, • ' ' , - 

As indicated earlier, anhualized c6sts for consummables assume that 
consummables can be used for two years, and arihuali2;ed costs for non-consum- 
mables assume that these materials c^' be used for an average of seven years. 

Finally,*" staff development /Costs are^also annualized. The cost of 

training that an individual staf^ member receixes is not a. repeatable cost, 

I . ^ ' ' ' 

Such training is useful to title I as long as that staff member continues to 

'\ , ^ / ^ ' ' 

work with Title I children. After the first three years, the number of new 

staff requiring training should be ^sharply reduced. Ideally, a staff train- 

ing: build-up schedule would provide the detailed data needed, including the 

cumulative number of staff members trained; the number requiring training to 

serve thd target population of students; average^ expected years of continuing 

sefvife with Title I (based' on turnover rate); and provision ftfr training of 

staff replaceraentst Since this detailed, data is not available, 'it is assumed 

that the staff training provided for the first two years will seyvre for an 

' 'average of S years . Thus, Staff Development costs are annualized by dividing 

by five, * > 

•4 
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The number of students served was obtained from the Building. Profiles 
provided by * the Title I office in April 1974 and upiiated about August 1^74 to 
reflect modifications in the contracts with the various publishers. The per J 
student costs in column 9 in Tables VI - 9 and VI ^ 10 differ from thosle in 
column 6 in that those in column 9 include staff development co?ts. 

j ' ' 

The results show that ,the D.C. Heath reading pro-am is the least 
costly, followed by McGraw-Hill and Random House. The Random House reading 
program is more than twice as expensive as the D.C. Heath program on a per stu- 
dent cost basis. The difference between the McG?:aw-Hill Reading prqgram and the 
D»C. Heath reading program is much less ($6.94 vs. $5.34) \^hen measured on a 

per student cost basis, a difference of**$1.60 per year, or about 30% ifiore for^ 

/ ' ' . 

McGraw-Hill than for D.C. Heath. 

Table VI-10 shows the results of the per student costs for mathematics pro- 
grams. D.C. Heath is the least e^tpensiv? of the mathematics programs, .while 
D.G. Heath and Addison-Wesley have quite similar per student costs. However, 
Random House and Addison-Wesley mathematics programs are about 90% more ex- 
pensive than the D.C. Heath mathematics program. 

LIMITATIONS IN THE COST ANALYSIS DATA 

As indicated earlier, the costs presented here for instructional mate- 
rials are only for 1973-74. If one or more of the programs had a significant ^ 
amount of materials carried over, from purchases made in 1972-73, these costs 
wooild not be included in this analysis and might make it appear that one pro- 
gram is less expensive when in fact the costs were simply incurred in a. pre- 
vious accounting period. Allowances for -such an event will have to be made 
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ANALYSIS OP STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS BY COMPETItlVE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

The standardized tests administered by the school system were analyzed , 
according to the type o^ competitive partnership, program used by the teachers 
and students in reading and mathematics. The results of these analyses are 
summarized in Tables VI - 11 and VI - 12. TheSe results show that in reading 
the best results for grade l .were achieved by those teacl^s and students using 
. the Random House programs.. There was no significant difference in reading gain 
scores among the CP p-rogram users in grade 3. "Generally, in grades 1 and 2, the 
results achieved by teachers and students using the D.C. Heath reading programs 
were slightly lower than the results for all Title I students. ' , 

In mathematics (Table VI - 12) the best results were achieved by tea- . 
, chers and students in grades 2 and ^5 using the D.C. Heath math^tics projgrams, 
' and in grade 1 the Addison -Wesley programs. 

Tables VI^14 through VI-19 present the detailed data for the standardized tests. 

DETAILS. OF ANALYSIS, PROCEDURES, AND RESULTS , 
Procedures 

The con5)arative analysis of .standardised test data by Competitive Part- 
nership •programs was carried out using the samples of public school Title I 
identified students in grades 1, 2 and 3 for whom thexe were matched pretest, 
and posttest records. As indicSat^d elsewhere in this report (Chapter II, 
* ' Pjiblic Schodl Standardized Test Results) , tlWsf^-war'nrfitle I indicator on 
the computer tape of standardized test results.. For purposes of the test 
score analysis. Title I students wpe designated as those students scoring at 
the 50th percentile or below (or its equivalent) on the pretest. Pretests and 
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posttests were matched by student identification number in order to calculate 
gain scores and distinguish between the results of Title I and non -Title I 
students, A matching of pretest and posttest records was achieved for about 
50% of the grade 1 stixdents and about 60% of the grades 2 and 3 students/ 
For the comparisons among the Competitive Partnership programs, it 
was then necessary to match the CP program used by the teachers and students 
with the test data. The source of data indicating the CP program used was 
the "Building Profile" provided by the Title I office. These profiles were 
provided about April 1974 and subsequently updated to take account of changes 
in the assignment of CP programs to specific schools and teachers. This list 
was considered to be the most complete and authoritative source available. 

Matching CP program with student test data was carried out as follows 
1, Schools in which only one CP program was us^d and non-CP schools. 
In those cases in which the school was not participating in the 
> CP program and when all teachers of title I students in the 

school were using the same CP program in reading or in mathe- 
matics, the appropriate CP code number was assigned to all Title 
I students in the school, v 
2* Schools in which different teachers and students were using dif- 
ferent CP programs* To match the CP program used with student 
test data required printing out a list of teachers' names. with 
their corl^es^onding "group codp number," This code group number 
. ' • identified the students for each teacher. Next, the teachers' 
naiB»S and CP program used (based on -the "Building Profile'* data 
"Supplied by the Title I office) were matched with the teachers' 
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names on the computer printout. Matching of teachers' names from* 
the twoVecprds was used only as a means of identifying the CP 

program uked with the students* test records. Only classroom 

\ ^ / 

teachers wete used in the matching process. Data for Resource 

Teachers was' not available. 
Table VI-13 shows thft^ results of the matching process for reading and 
mathematics in terms o£ the number of teachers using each CP program, tho§e 
fortiiiom there was no record, and multip^le pro-am users. Only 8 of the read- 
ing CP and 3 of the mathematics CP teacher records were not matched. Only one 
multiple|CP reading program user was recorded and only 5 multiple CP matheraa- 
,t|cs program users were recorded. . ^ 
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The sample of students for each CP program is more^ than adequate in 
size to obtain reliable resultjr. However, improvements in sample size could 
be achieved by recording on the computer tape of test data the type of CP pro- 
gram used and a Title I student indicator. 

In analyzing the results of the test scores, the data for students ^ 

who were not in the Competitive Partnership program were treated as a sepa- 

rate group. Additionally, those students for whom it was not possible to 

identify an appropriate CP program ^(because df ap^inability to match the 

teacher's name on ^he computer printout with a name dh the Building Profile) 

were treated as a separate group. The results of these two groups are in-' 
» i 

eluded, in the results for ''all students" shown at the bottom of Tables VI - 11 
and VI - 12« These groups are not considered appropriate control groups against 
whi^h to compare results for the Competitive Partnership programs. The non- 
Competitive Partnership schools include schools in which the staff considered 
their programs of instruction to be adequate. Additionally, many non-CP 
sthools were ''new'^ to> Title I. ''New'* schools often represent those with the 
lowest need in terms of the school eligibility criteria.^ Therefore, it seems 
appropriate to assiime that these programs are often at lea^t as adequate as 
those participating in the CP programs. . ' 
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Analysis and Results 

Tables VI - 14 through VI - 19 show the details of* the analysis of 
the standjardized tests by the Competitive Partnei'ship programs in Reading 
and Mathematics. These tables contain the basic dat^ from which, Tables VI - 
11 and VI - 12 were derived. Each table contains means, standard deviations, 
and N by grade, CP programs, and pretest, posttest and gain spores (except 
for grade 1) . " ^ 

Means and standard devi^ions are presented jwith two decimal posi- 
tions. The results are also presented separately for all students (All 
Groups) in the grade, students who were not in the CP program (Non-Coihpeti- 
tive) end students for whom it was not possible to identify the, appropriate 
CP program. (Unjnatched) . ^ 

ThWesults of the Analysis of Variance (F test) are also shown. 
Differences ^gnificant at the .OS level W confidence or higher are indi-\ 
cated. A separate Analysis of Variance was carried oiit for each and every 
comparison separately for reading and mathematics tests and also for. each 
grade, separately for pretest, posttest and gain sco^o^ . 

(The Anova tests, however, included only the CP program subgroups] ahd 
the Comparison Groups. It did not include the "All Groups" data. Which is the 
sura of the others.) . . * 

Comparisons among pairs of means were carried out, using the formdla 
given by Walker and Lev for testing the significance of differences of means' 
for a finite population' when the sample si^e is large compared with the popu- 
lation itself. This formula is also useful considering the^ fact that'the sam- 
pies for each program are quite large. In that respect, it is more appropriat 
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than other foyimilae for Students' ^*t" test, or other z tests. The formula is: 



Where,' . 

is the larger of* the twd means; ' • • 

X2 is the smaller of the two means; 
• s is the s,ang)le slrandard deviation of the two groups combined; ^ 
N/M^ is the prop'ortion of cases in the sample. 

Using this formula, a check was made for si-gnificance of' differences . 
of taeans .by" solving for d ^ X j - X2, a,t the /OS level of confidence or higher. 
The tables' show partial .results bf this analy»sis. Not all com- 

parisons were carried out as they did not nec^ssariljl^ seem meaningful. In- 
spection .of the data suggested tha{ founding errors and small differences in 
sample sizes (e.g., among the pretests, posttests and gain scores for the 
same set of data) may in some cases have 1^4 to obtaining statistically sig- 

A 

nificant biit substantively uniiftpoftant differences. Therefore, in preparing 
the Summary Tables (Tables VI .- 11 and VI - 12) the following factors were 
cdnsid.ered: . * . . ' " 

1. Was there a significant /iifference in the F test? ^ 

2. Was there. a significant difference in the z test? 
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3. Was there a difference between means of CP giwups of at least 
' one-half month in terms of grade equivalents, after allowing 

for rounding errors and differences in sample sTize? 
4* Was there a difference in the mean of a CP group with one of the 

comparison groups, of, at least one-half month grade equivalent, 

after allowing for rounding errors and differences in sample 

size? 

N 

5. When gains are rounded to one decimal place, was there a dif- 
ferencer of one or more months jn grade equivalents among the CP 
pro'grams? 

' /» » • 

The overall trends, based on the actual data and the factors listed 

* * . •■ 

above contributed to the presentatioti gf findings in the summary tables . (vi-2, 

VI-4, VI-ii, and VI-12). The results are described^ darlier in this section. 
The detail^ed tables presented here are for those readers interested in the de- 
tailed statistital tables. 
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CilAPTl-R VI i . 
PROGRAMS IN tlfc SPECIAL EDUCATIOl;j LEARNING CENTERS 

The Special Education Learning Centers (SELC's) represent an appli- 
cation of th^ Total Learning Center concept to handicapped children who need 
special and intcnsJvc educational services in order to realize their 
learning potential. In addition, the SHLC s were also a translation of the 
intent cxpr^scd in Mills v. The Board of Education to provide needed ser- 
vices to handicapped children without isolating .th'em from their age-peer 

V 

groups. As stated in the program materials provided to the evaluation team 
the SELC's were designed to accomplish four major objectives: (1) to enable 
participating children to escape the stigma associated with traditional spe- 
cial education labels; .(2) to provide individualized educational services, 
to each child. accdrding to his needs on a half-day basis; (3) to return each 
child to the regular classroom setting as soon as the child can manage it 
on a full-time basis; and (4) to provide assistance as needed,. t(3u.the child 
and his regular classroom teacher while .he is in the SELC and after he re- 
turns to the regular classroom. The Special Education' Learning Center, as/ 
defined for the- purposes of this evaluation, enables handicapped children 
to escap? 'obsolete special education programs which label them but do not 
either sj/eci£^;^eir deficiencies nor lead them to fulfilling their academic 

5ocitrt TTapabi litres. The special education component as it operates 
within the Learning Center insures educational opportunity on an eoual basis 
regardless of physical, psychological, sociological or Intel lectual I i'mpedi- 
.mcnts. The main objective of the program, as stated earlier , was the return 

J^i}?-^^^^^ ^^^^ mainstream of cducati^on on a full-time basis within 
asulmited a time as possible. 
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At present there are five Special Educati-on Learning Centers spon- 
sored by the Title I program^ Table VI^-l shows them with the feeder school 
» which send children to each one of them. 

TABLE VII-1 

\ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION LEARNING CENTERS AND FEEDnR SCHOOLS 

Centers Feeder Schools 

Seaton -Simmons, Hanson, Garrison 

Aiton RicharSson 
Lewis Mott 
Watkins Tyler 
. McGogney ^ Draper' * 

. Program Description 

The fail 1973 Title I Special Education Learning Center's Program 
incorporated a team approach to help children learn more effectively by 
wivolving Learning^ Center consultants and those directly responsible f or - 
the child -the parents, the teachers and the child himself- The effect of 
thp overall approach was to provide exceptional children with a program 
geared to their individual needs while' allowing -them Vo attend neighborhood 
scHools and remain in regular classrooms, t^reby eliminating the stigma of 
separation.' 

Each school housed a center composed of three learning settings. 
The three Setting^ each served a sp^irtfic function* One setting concentra- 
ted on mathematics, another on language and a third on perception. 

Students .had accciJS to the services of all special teachers serving 
•thq building as well as such itinerant personnel as vision, hearing and 
speech specialists. • . - 

The ultimate aim of the Centers was to return students to a regular 
classroom setting as soon as possible. In the .interim, arrangements were 
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adc for participation of students in regular /chool activities for a part 
i each day, - ' j * , 

As the classroom teacher was respo;fisible for the education of any 
child enrolled in the Center, she was ke^t aware of the diagnosis and the 

prescribed course of* action, thereby enabling her to. apply the techniques 

i 

whicli were within .her ability. To create and maintain this awarenes«> of 
the classroom teacher, the Center teacher did the following things^: 

1. Provided the clas§room teacher, with relevant, information about 
the cftild, 

% • • 

2. Provided the classroom teacher with specialized techniques and 

materials for use in the classroom, 

3. Provided -opportunities for the classroom teacher to visit and 
observe the techniques and materials in use and to confer with the Center 
teacher . relative to educational program. 



Initial (Enrollment of children in the Special Education Program wlis 
through the regular .spetijal educational referral procedure. Hpwcvcr, the 
acceptajictf of children in the program involved a "non-categorical'* assess- 
mpnt of learning "disabilities. This -permitted the reftiilar classroom teach- 
er and the special resource teachers to collaborate on specific aims for 
working with each child.' As progress was no^ed'^l^n .the child, they were 
able to re-engage in regUl^.r ciassroom work with a minimum of disruption to 
established relationships. 

'Children were heterogeneous ly grouped regardless of type of handl^ 
• ft 

cap classification but homogeneously grouped according to social and acar 
domic ability. ^ 

(Total enrollment varied throughout the year. New chiJdrcJn entered 
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the program as vacancies occurred due to children moving, receiving other 
placement or* returning to the regular classroom. 

Staffing Pattern * * • 

Each Learning Center within a cluster 'was served by three .teachers 

♦ 

and three teacher aides. The Centers received additional services from an 
instructional coordinator assigned to the project, the projbct psychologist 
and the project director. 

All teachers were certified by the Bo^ard of Hducatioli and recruited 
through the Personnel Department of the D. C. Tublic Schools. 'Jhe majority 
of the teachers had previous experiences in a Special Education Program, 
and were selected on the basis of their ability to contribute to the pro- 
gram's success. i ^ 
"The breakdown of staff and their responsibilities is 'given below: 
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(1) Program Director : Responsible for overall coordination and * 
supervision. 

'(2) Resource Teacher : Res*pon^ible for ordering and gathering of ^ 

materials. Collection and recording of data for central files. In-service , 

training on the use of materials and as^sisting^ith the development of an 

individualized curriculum for each child. 

**» * 

(3) Psychologist : Responsible for th^ selection and ^development' 

* of materials to^^kj^sis^ teachers with on-§oing assessment of children. As- 
sisting teachers with developmeftt of behavioral objectives and placement 
of^ children in appropriate settings* Evaluation of test data. 

(4) Teachers : Language and Mathematics (5 eachj. Responsible 
for diagnosing and planning an individualized program {ox e^ch child in 
his subject, utilizing a variety of learning centers, in which the child 
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is placed according to his specific needs. Perception (5J. Responsible 
for- diagnosing and planning a program for each child to increase skills 
in motor, visual and auditory perception* - 

(5) Educational Assistants (15): Responsible for providing sup- 
portive services for the teacher, such as duplicating and preparing mater- 
ials, helping keep records and conducting ass^igncd teaching activiti.es with 
individual students/ 

The three teachers, in each Center were competent and knowledgeable 
in the following areas: (1) Educational diagnosis-selecting, devising, 
administering and interpreting diagnostic .instruments, training others in 
their use. (2) ^Prescriptive programming-relating diagnostic findings to 
educational techniques; selecting, devising, rcc6mmending, and testing edu- 
cational Jnaterials for individual children and specific groups of children. 
(3) Implementing instruction-arranging schedules, groupings, and changing 
these when needed; traimng teacffers ' and aides to utilize specialized and 
innovative methods. (4J Educational cvaluation-^rccording students' re- 
sponses and progress; selDcsfting and devising techniques to rate and measure 
the effectiveness of instruction, attitudin?.! changes, and behavioral chan- 
ges; recommending additional efforts in '^ny ^rea when indicated. 

The teachers scheduled individual conferences with parents. The 
purpose of such scheduling was to exchange information and observations 
aboiit the child's academic needs, to discuss the teacher's recommendations 
for the child's school program and to have parents communicate any parti- 
cular concerns they had about their child to ^hc teacher. 



Curric^lum Materials and Methods of Instruction 

Teaching materials which differ from those used in the. regular 
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classroom wcrv> used \\\ Iho ccMJtors. In cases where Uassroom Hiatericjls 
were, utili^ed^ different methods and techhiques were employed.. Specific 
academic programs which have built-in placement and evaluation materials 
jwere, used. 

As the curriculum of the Center was designed to reflect an aware- 
ness of a heterogeneous group of children, a large variety of materials 
were available, enabling the teachers to match the cognitive style of the 
learner with the cognitive demands' of the task.' f 
, I An interdisciplinary approach, the Collaborative Service Program, 
has involved school psychologists, social workers, pupil personnel workers, 
nurses, special education teachers, physicians, teachers and parents. The 
Collaborative Service Program was a basis for in-service training which was 
provided to five Special Education Learning Centers' teachers in a Child 
Development Consuitatioi\ role, during May, 1973, and these plus JL6--Learning- 
Qenters or other special education stafTTna Teacher Consultation role 
during a 1973 summer workshop. 

The underlying principles of the Collabgrative Services Program 
were as follows: ^ * ✓ « 

(1) Emphasis early in a child'^s school, career on those thing.s 
which lead to succQSSful learning rather than merely labelling deviancy; 

(2) . Active involvement and participation of teachers and parents 
in the diagnostic process; * * ^ 

(3) Collabora^n between professionals from tlte fields pf health 
and education; 

^(40 Awareness of constraints-; in the time and 'personnel available 
for needed services to the large number of children at risk; 

. (5) Continual evaluation and adaptation of the program to meet ' 
local needs and resourcbs. ^ ^ . i 
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As a follow-up of the Spring and Summer worksJjopN, collaborative 
services wore provided to 24 primary grade classrooms In: Title I schools 
during the 1973-1974 school year as a- cooperative effort between Special 
Hducatioji Learning Center teachers and Pupil PersonneL Workers, with parti- 
cipation wherever possible of school-based special education teachers. 
Back-up services were provided by Pupil Personnel Aides, psychologists and 
social workers*- ' 

Major Findings and Recommendations 

Classroom teachers, principals, parents and Learning Center staff 
on the whole regard the Special Education Learning. Center 'program very ^ 
favorably. Though we have not gained access to the test data, it is re- 
ported the pi»e- and post test achievement s^were ir^eased for the children 
exposed to the program. ^ 



The basic program, design contains features designed to diminish 
the isolation and stigmatization of exceptional children. The program 
maintains these children in tlieir peer group regular classes while pl^Dvid- 
ing special services to meet their special needs. It is apparent that^is 
is a workablb design that affords the best of specialized technical assist- 
ance while retaining the soci^ environment of heterogeneous grouping. 
*' ' ' ' • > 

0 ' ' 

Amcfng the most outstanding outcomes of't*he program was the general 

satisfaction of those connected with it that they were doing a worthwhile 

job in helping children. Repeatedly, teachers remarked about the tremendous 
/ 

gains in student effort, learning and' self appreciation. The reason for 
this changed attitude on the part of students and teachers i-s related 
closely to the opportunity to work closely with small groups of children 
on the ii;- own terras, with the materials neccssar'y to do the job. 
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When viewed problem-solving terms, the program seems to have 
cl6arly ^tated achievable objectives, trained. and dedicated people with the, 
necessary time, materials and space to do the job. The work of the Spe- 
cial Education teachers was supported by continuous training and understand- 
ing assistance from supervisors. The overall structure, goals and resource 
allocatfons of the, program seem firmly committed to the success of the 
program. 

There weare some limitations on the amount and quality of teacher 
collaboration for planning and progress assessment. However thfcre was a 
major training effort dii^cted at festering this collaboration. 

Parents were involved as aides and were encouraged to offer some i^n- 
sights to the program. . There is some indication that many parcntsXere not 
sufficiently informed to meaningfqlly assess the value of the program. * 
This type of parental involvement cannot be expected within the - 
context and resource limitations of the program as structured. 

To some extent the regular teachers did not share the enthusia>vn 
with student progress reflected in the Special Education teacher responses. 

This may be due in large^ part to differences in the level and specificity 

* r 

of expectations for the two* groups of teachers,. 

The evaluation team redommends that: 

(I) The Special Education Learning Centers (SELC's) should not 
only be continued, but they should also be further cxpanded to inclucle: 
(a) At least some children having more severe learning disabilities than 
the children presently involved! (b) Additional psychological servic es, 
so that one psychologist is not attempting to provide assistance tq all 
five centd^s. Ideally, a psychologist ^should be assigned to each center 
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to-work with other staff members and children in finding the best learning 
approaches for indivi\uals, in assisting staff members and the child- 
ren themselves to gain insights into behavior problems,^ ^nd the like.^ 
(c) Consultative, mgdrcal services * Such services might be arranged for 
by using a training hospita^l located in the neighborhood or by contracting 
with local physicians who are specialists in pediatrics. The services pro- 
vided should include explaining and interpreting special medical informa- 
.tion to staff members and parents regarding particular children as it re- 
lates to the learning process, proyiding examinations where no other re- 
sources are available in reasonable periodV ^f time,, assessment the gen- . 
eral physical and nutritidnal status of indivi4ual children, and the like. 

(2) Increased parental participation in the SELC'^ should be plan- 
ned for and implemented. The following suggestions arejmade with regard 

to increasing parent participation, (a) Parent training workshops focused ^ 
on such areas as understanding and encouraging the learning program, and 
medical and nutritional information, ^eluding c^pductiir^ workshops at hours 
convenient to parents and paying them each an hoaorarium to attend. ,(b) Es 
tablishfnent and publicizing of a " drop- in-any-time" policy for parents', so 

V 

as to see their children learning in the center, (c) , Establishment of a 
parent advisory council fer each Cente\^ vdt.h an active input intp the pro- 
gram planning and implementation process. \ 

(3) ^ more formalized relationship between the teachers of the| 
regular classroom program from which the children come and t[ie Vtaff of 1 
the'Center serving those children should be established. This r^elationship 
could take such forms as: (a) Classrpom teachers observing^^he Learning 
Centen program and vice vlft-sa to see and share techniques for working with 
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a child, (b) Regularly scheduled classroom tefacher-center teacher con- 

* / * 

ferences {a|>^oxiiliately once a month) to siiai>e pTrogress- reports, problems 

encountered, insights regarding individual children, (c) Regularly 

scheduled workshops for both Center and classroom teachers conducted by a 

psychologisf , pediatrician, psychiatrist, etc., to increase insights into 

particular children's learning disabilities, as well as 'into i;nprov^ ways 

of dealing with ^uch disabilifies as^ they .are manifested by various children^. 

^ (4) The procedures for identifying, assessing, and admitting a 

^child into'the SELC's program should be streamlined. One way to effect this 

streamlining -would be to 'use a /'total team approach" once \he initial iden- 

tification has been made. 

(5) J. The Learning Center staff should be encouraged to develop aid 

test their oyfn instrumentation for assessing and recordi^ng l^e progress that ^ 

an individual child, i^ making not only in the academic areas^j^ut also in the 

non-cognitive areas as well, e.g., improved self-esteem, on the part of the 

participatingi ohildrep. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT " * V / 

The purpose of this^ section is to (fescribe and evaluate the operation 

and the effectiveness of the Staff Development cbmponent of the FY 1974 Title 

•I Program. \The objective of the Staff Develppment concept, as stated in 

A Manual of Operations for ESEA Title I , was to develop an all inclusive pro- 

- gram of StafJfe Development involving professionals", para-professionals, and 

parents. Tit\^e I principals/ teachers, educational aides, support personnel, 

and parents were to be involved in developmental programs designed to proyjde 

^ ' &^ 

each with the knowledge, attitudes, and skills necessary to meet. the objective 

of the Title I. program.* . ^ ^ 

The scope of the program w^s 'to include the following activities: t 

1) Orientation st^minars 

^ 2) Title^I Educational Institute^ 

•> ' # ^ * «• 

3) In-Service Courses (DiC. Teachers College) . . ^ 

4) In-Service workshops 
5J Conf^rerides and conventions . . 

6) Training sessions* 

7) .,On-going assistance " • 

The methods of carrying out the Staff Development program" for FY 74 • 
• . * i 

was to take pi ace -^n three phases. Phase Jl was Orientation , one half -day 

session, with citywide attenda;nce required. Phase H was the Title I Educa- 
tional Institute , a weQk long intensive instructional period for all fiel& 
personnel, on a staggered basis. Phase III was the Follow-up Seminars and 
workshops focusing dn instructaNajiaJ^J^su^ problems and 'practices. 
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The sources of information utilized for/the evaluation of the Staff 




Development conyonent w^re the Comprehensiy^e P^logram of FY 74 a|ic Mn.an of 
Operations ESEA^^itle I FY 74 1 In addition, ii 

sonal interviews w^h p'rincipals teachers anii^from qi^estionnaires distri- 

J 



informal ioii was 'draw^( frojj per 



buted TO key s^:hool pe^onijel, such. as principals, progf 



teachtrs. • 



THE -MATURE OF VtAFF DEVELOPMHjT ACTIVITIES ' 




Ira cobrdinators, and 




the nature of Staff Develoj^enti^ according, to th(i Manual of Operations 

Ive spe- 



for ,ESEA, Title I , requires that teachers and otheiuJ 

cial training to carry out their paTj^itular assignments'. /Therefore, teachers 
and educational aides are encouraged to enroll in Title/l in-service coursesr^ 

earning college credits tK5fough D.C. Teachers College ./ The Cfiurses provide 

* " ' ^ * \ 

teachers with techniques for upgrading pupils^^kills in reading and matheraa- 

tics. Title I classroom teachers are also given the opportunity tgr attend 
^ . . ' . ^* / . 

y^rH^shops, conferences, and seminars in/other Git,ies^^ '/ 

J The Title I Staff Development Program is a training program /hat pro- 
vides for effective use. of human resoui^ceTTThp program. is desigrved to help 
teaches and educational aides acquire knowledg^^^and skills that vfil I enable 
them to kelp pup^ils faster »the basic skiil;s in teeing and mathematics as well 
s Other areas. * . i 

The raajoj^ staff development, aqitivities^conduct^ed in FY 74 were Work - 
shops , Orientation Seminars , Const^tdnt) Visitations , ^nd Demortstrations > 
There, were also a confference, a seminar, and several in-service courses in 
cooperation with the D.C. Teachers College (see. Tables VIII-1 and VJII-2). 
Brief description^ of the^ Staff Development activities are given below. 
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Workshops were practical activities which were carefully planned to 
help teachers, in st ruct ^^naT aii^es , and parents become familiar with the 
use pf the different reading and mathematics materials programs. For teachers, 
the workshops were geared' toward the developm^t of expertise in the teaching 
of reading and math, development of leadership skills, and management skills^ 
For aides and parents, the workshops provided training in how to give maximum 
support to teachers and ^chilSl^and to learn ways to help children improve 
their Reading and math, skills. 

. Orientation Seminars involve Titles I teachers, , administrators, aides. 

' > ' t ■ \ " - 

ysubstitutes, st^f members, and support persdmel. These seminars focus on 
accjWainting all involved personnel with objecflvi^, directions, organization 

and resources of the Title I program components. Five"^^^h orientation sessions 

' » > ^ * \ ^^^^ 

involving 52 paxti^ants were held during the academic year73ir74. ^ 

. Consultant Visitations were provided by the publishing compa^iHs in 
lending assistance in the utilization and understanding of their program e^uip- 
mertt and materials. , . * 

Demonstrations were often provided by the publishing companies. Tea- 
chers, aides and other staff members wer& introduced to the Competitive Part- 
I nership progi^s. These companies provided the necessary training foTN^he 
maintenance of thpse' instructioijal designs within" the classroom environnlent. 
.' ■ Conferences involved the Title I parent^', teachers, administrators, and 
st^^. The Conference relate^ to the school curriculum and to the nedd^ of- 
Title l students. /O' " * 

' ' ' ( / • ^ ^ 

In-Service Courses concentrate on affording Title I staff members an 

opportunity to increase their competency 'in the techniques of diagnostic- 
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prescriptive teaching and differentiated instruction. Course work was pro- 
vided with the support of D.C. Teachers College in four Total Learning Center 
locations. These courses were as'^ follows: 

, 1) The| Dynamics of Reading Instruction in Urban Schoofs . 

This course was designed to provide participants -with a variety 
of methods, techniques, and experiences that will offei^aJ^ iuaLlvc directions 
toward the solution •f^^^ myriad of pxohl.&nif^'ir^^ learning process. 

This course, condtjel^d October 30, 1573 t\rough January 15, 1974, was a two " 

/ ^ 
credi,t g^aduate^^cour^e for professionals and was a two credit under grsiduate 

course for pa/a-professiondiW ^ 

2) Mathe matics ii) Our World Today. 

~ ^ ^ 1 

This coij^se dealt with the lejaming center approach to teaching 

i^^^i^THi^lr-'^^ of other special^ub- 

ject matter are^ ifTth mathematics and the gradual transition from^staitaard^ 

^easyremcnt t6 the metric system. Tffis wa^ also ^ two ^redit:graduate course 

for professionals and two , under graduate ^CTeHitTlbr The 

course ran from November 1, 1973 to January 17, 1974. 

^"^^hematics . 



TM^hing, 



T 



This two creAt gradmte course for professimials was designed 
to provido the teacher witlmethod and content which will enabU.her to be-, 
come more sensitive arid responsive to the affective as well as the cognitive 
needs of the student. Th^course also dealt with making the transition, from 
standard measuferaent to the/ metric. „The Course was held- February 21, 1974 
through May 2, 1974. 
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4) Enhancing Reading Instruction through Affective Domain . 

A 

This course was designed to present the ways t0/correlate af- 

/ ^ 



fective education with current cognit.ive education^,! instrucjtion. This in- 
volves the "total child" in a balanced learning process tha^ provides for the 
personal and, the academic needs 'bf students. This course was worth^Xwojijider- 
graduate credits for para-professionals and it was conducted February 26', 1974 
through May 7, 1974^ 

/. 

In addition to these regular academic year training programs, there 
was also on;^ in-se3rvice training session during the summer months. This 
course was "An Interdpciplinary Apprbach to Teaching,J^ conducted July 4, 1973 
^ through August, 10, 1973, / * . ' / 

; / 

The "Total Team Approach" to Staff Developmentj^ /is the concept of train- 
ing Title I personnel and parents ilT^ unified body, , TTie objective of the 
concept is to deteij fragmented training Sessions for all staff members and 
parents involved in Staff Development. 

The principals, classi*oom teachers and the resource teachers we^^e^sked^ 
wliM. they thought were the most beneficial types of Staff .Development activi- 
ties for FY 74, AU groups mentioned workshops involving^^t^achers, parents . 
and aides. Some of the respondents specifically named the Metric S>^ejiis 
Workshop , the Random House Reading Workshop , D,C, Heat h Math^Wor kshdp and 
in-building workshops > Demonstrations of new materials and new equipment 
w6re also mentioned as beneficial types of activities. 
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.Table VIII - 2 



PERCENTAGE OF TITLE I TEACHERS FAMILIAR WITH THE "TOTAL TEAM APPROACH"* 



Number" and 
^ Percentage 
I ' Type of Teachers Studied 



Number and Number and Total Number 
Percentage Percentage ' and 
Familiar Unfamiliar Percentages 



Elementary 53 
Classroom Teachers 60% 



8 

15% 



45 

•854 



• 53 
100% 



•Elementary Math . 41 
Resource Teachers ' 46% 



Elementary Reading 44 
Resource Teachers 49% 



7 
17% 



. 9 
20% 



34 
83% 



3S 
80% 



41 

100% 

,/ 

44 

100% 



Secondary 19 
Resource Teachers 95% 



1 

5% 



18 

95% 



,19 
100? 



/ 



GRAND TOTAL 



A. 



157 
100% 



25 
16% 



' \ * Data based on Interview Responses only. 



i 



132 
84% 



157 
100% 



/ 



' / 



/ 
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The school personnel were also asked for their suggestions for im- 
proving the*Staff Development program. 

Their suggestions are listed below: * V 

1) Provide more staff developments sessions. ' 45%* 
> ^ » 

2) Provide better scheduling of workshops. 60% 

.3) Provide substitutes to cover classes when aides 
- and teachers attend staff development activities. 70% 

^ 4) Make workshops school -wide. * 10% 

5) Provide mbre teacher in-put. ' 15% 

6) Allow teachers and aides to attend sessions together. 40% 

7) i Develop mor* professional/para-professional ^ 

interpersonaOL relationships • ' ' ^ 25% 

8) More academic 'contact in the sessions. 5% 

9) Pay more attention to policy, budget, and planning / 
conferences* /lS% 

Activities to be scheduled before school starts or 
during non-school •hours. ; 15% 

n the number of meetings. , • 2% 




* Although percentages are b^ed on the total number surveyed, because each* 
pi^rson could make more tha^ one suggestion/^th^percentage will not total 
t^i 100*. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. ^ The present ^coT\cept of Staff Development for the Title I staff is an 
exccljjenf one. It was designated as the "total team approach," and referred 
to th€| iijvolvcmcnt of teachers, principals, aides, and other staff members. 
The evaluation team in their survey wds able to find only 15% of classroom . 

^ teachers, ^^ly'i of elementary reading and mathematics resource teachers, and 
5% Of secondary Resource teachers familiar with the "total team approaci?/^ 
They haye acknowledged that the concept has not been practiced as^ widely as 
• they would lijce to see it practiced, - 

It is, th'erefore, recommended that special effort- should be made to 
popularize the "total team ^preach" by emphasizing. its importance to all 
principals, teachers, and/staff at^ the initial Title I meeting at^/:1ic^ begin- 
ning of the school year. It can be -ftjrther promoted by involving all the 
instructional and administrative staff members of a given school or fegion 
in each Staff Development Isession of importance, 

2. Almost all the^ principals have pointed put that the announcement for 
Staff Development activities often J|3ached them after the scheduled activities 
were over. In spite of their desire to send their teachers and aides to the 
Staff Development activities, it -was too late f or ^'them to do so. In some in- 
itances, the announcements arrived on the day of the Staff Development^cti- 
vity, making it impossible for them to arrange for substitute teachers to re- 
lievethe regular teachers^ 

•• It is, therefore, reconmended that the Stafl? Development office shoyld 
plan a yearly schedule for its activities for the coming vcnr. " The schedule 

' : / ' '■ ' 
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'should be placed in. the priAcipal's hands before the classes ^gin in Sop-' 
tember. In addition to the )rearly sph^dulc,. it will be helpful^^to^tfve^ 
quarterly or monthly calendar of events, with brief descriptions of the na- 
ture of the Staff^Development planned. Such pj-eplanned sessions, we believe, 
would bring about better results insofar as the overall participatipn of the* 
staff is concerned. ,' * 

3. ^ Arranging for substitute teachers to handle classes when the regular 
teachers attend the Staff development sessions has been extremely difficjiitC 
It was pointed out as one of tho main reasons for poor attendance in Staff Dotielopment 

-activities. Although Title I has & provision to give special on-th^^fob '|' 
training, it has very little provision to pay for substitut^ teachers. Consequenjtly, 
many good programs arranged by the Staff Development office' were poorl-y at- 
tended. • Many teachers had to coyer two or three. classes at times in ordet 
to release the teachers of those classes for such programs •^..-Tfie 
is unfair to the teachers as well as to the pupils involved. 

It is, therefore, recommended that special provision should be made 

to hite temporary help when the teachers and aides haye-^ Attend Staff De---^ 

1 ^ ^ ' . ■ / ' 

velopmentprograras so that those attending will derive the maximum benefit 

from the programs. [ * 

4. There is a tremendous- need for a variety of Staff Development sessions 

There should be more reading and mathematics workshops for e^enjentary cfc^^fe- 

* ^ >■ ' ' ' 

room teachers, in addition to the 'oftesT conducted for the .resource .teaches 

They shpuld be held in jcbntinuum and scheduled carefully so that'the^a: 

jjeople can grow with the \)rogram regularly by attending *tim 

/ convenient to them. / 
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, • • • CHAPTER IX 

V ' . ' ' ' 

'PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM ' ^ . 

' ^ ' ^ INTRODUCTION 

Information on the Parental Involvement Program of Title I in the PSDC 
f > * 

was obtained 'from the Title I Coordinator and from questionnaires and inter- 

views completed by school principals and by parent members of the I^arents Ad- 
visory Council, The reactions of only public school principals and parents'^ 
are presented. Results for the non-public schools are presen^ied elsewhere in 
this report. 

The emph^is of this evaluation was to obtain infoi^mation from parent 
members of /the 'Parent Advisory Councils and public school principals of^the 
ictioniiig in selected areas of the Parent Advisorjr Councils in relation to 

, I., 

^'cal level; however, aertain, infomiatioiuis equally applicable to the function- 
^ ing of the Regional andjCitywide PAC"s, as indicate^ by the members' responses 



. til 5 schools. . The en5)hasis wa iF.Dlaced upqn the functioning of PACs at the lo 




the /fauestionnaire . 



I ' '{^^.,^51^^ b^ n||ted tfi^t there are many other areas of pare^j^al and com- 
munity invqlvei^ent th[4t are not dealt with in this evaluation., Based upon the 
review of docuH^ents provided by the Xitle^I office, it ^appeared that sound 
^organization and planning was taking place at the level of the Citywide Council 
Additionally, Smphasis w^s being placed on the further development of the Re- 
gipnal and Local PACs. 

V • . P LANNING * 

/ 

< The Parental Involvement Program shoWs evidence of sound planning to in- 
volve parents in th^' Title I Progr^. The Title I Coordinator provided infot- 

% 




mation on schedules and activities of this component. The C|.tywide Advisory 
Cotmcil is actively .involved in many areas of the program; kegional Advislpry 
Councils were in the process of being organized in 1973-74 and notable prU 
gress has been made. The Title I Coordinator has continued to focus upon ef- 
forts at individual schools to develop strong local PAC's. School represen- 
tatives have been appointed, officers have been elected, and many orientation 

.' I / 

for the parents. 



and training programs have been held 

Thil component J.s operating wit 
DHEW guidelines. Continued effort in 



lin the spii^it ajnd the letter of the 
:he directions already established 



should continue to improve the overall effectiv^j^s ol^ the pi:ogram4 



REACTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS TO THE PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 4 
' , - J 
Reactions of the public school principals to PAC were obtained from t 

' # ^ ■• ' ^' / ^ 

respondents to the Principals' Questionnaiare and the Principals' Interview. 

It should be noted that principals were asked to respond j)i:imarily to the 

PA^ in their own school rather than to the regional/ and titywide PAC. 

Table IX - 1 shoWs the positive remits of PAC»s in th^ir schools, report^ 
by the public school principals. Of thfe 74 principals interviewed, only 7 

(9.4%) reported little or no positive results, while more thaUv three out of 

. ' • / 

four repor|ed that, in general, parents* were JLnvolyed "and cooperative. Table ^ 

IX - ^' shows how principals reported that PAOjnembers wfere involved "^in decision- 
making. More than one-Kalf of the principal^ .interviewed said tha^ the local, * 



PAC was involved in revftwing the budget aiidin^tablishiijg^ priorities 



These resullfs are consiste^ with those ^r^^^ed by th^ parents. Again, on^y 



' / 



\ 
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Table IX - 1 



POSITIVE RESULTS OF THE LOCAL PkC,kS REPORTED BY PUBLIC SCHpOk^ PRINCIPALS* 

• . ' ' • f % 



Parental Involvement And Coftperation 

\ 

Positive Attitude Change on the Part of 
Parent^ and the Community 



57 



\ 



17 ' 



Increased Participation in School Activities 11 
•Lea;ming Experience for the Parents 8^ 



Little or 



n|» Positive i 



Results 



77.0 

23.0 
14.8 
10.8 
/9.4 




/ 



toe/ ' 



/ 



NT OF THE LOCAL PAC p DEpSION MAK1NG-;A^ REPORTED BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



■ / 




Involved in Reviewing the Budget and 
Setting PjriprittfS / 

[■ . ■■ r . 

/ Review and Advisor)^ Capacity 

JExtensive Involvement 

*• « 

Participated in Meetings and Workshops 



Involved but Not as Much as Desired 



Not Involved 



_f_ 
41 

, 11 
6 
4 
9 
8 



55.4 

I 

14.8 
'8.1 
. 5.4' 
12.2 
10.8 



the Principals' Interviisw 
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/ 



. -1 



a sx^^l^j^jrtentage of thip principjajl^ in|ervi»wed (19 .^8^)^ reported that parepts 
wer^/tjot . invo Ived . 



trincipals* Quest ioB 




Tati^le IX - 3 sho^\ hovTpairerits^vjjpre re^ru:^ed for PAC by t^^e schoolls. In- 

were th^ most frequent]^ men- 
:ioned with ai^ personal contacts W a s<|bpol staff member were/next 

uith 35.1%' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 



/ 



aire) to tHje^'perfoijm^ce of 



Table Dft - 41 shows the rating givetf by public school principals (in the 



the PAC. The pe^rformance of p^ent voli^teer w(|i^ers is ra^ed ••excellent" or 



jood" by 48.4% df thja pring^pal^,, and A)^low a\[e^age'' by only 5.0%. PAC is 
p^ted "excellent^'^r ygoo^' by 34|.5% of tJj^e priijcjlpals, apd "below avexage^y . 



or "poor" by 31.0%. 



the Title ll Program" 



anally, 38.3% of tfie pub 



parent volunteer woVkers and 



■ 



i,c school principals (23/60) 



c^ted "lack of parental involvement" as a "raajoi| probleiij^din administering 



in their school. 



Table IX - 5 shows the changes suggested for PAC by public school princi- 
pals. Headiiig the li^st are "bore parenta^l and community involvement" (21.6%), 
"more training for parents" (13.5%), and "more stipends for7parents"/(10* 8%) . 



/ 



/ 
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METHODS FOR RECRUITING PARENTS FOR PAC AS REPORTED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL PRII^CIPALS* 

^Yes 



Open yinvitat ion. Letters and Notices 




-% 



39^.2 



Personal Contact by School Staff MemberCs) '26 35. 1. 



Pupil Personnel^ Worker 
Program Assistant 
Tea,ch6t5i. 



Coianselor, Pupil Personnel Aide, 
Others 



X 



13 

! \ .7 



4 



Volunteered 



i2 
12 



17.6 
9.4 
5.4 

6.8 
16.2 



J 



parents Meetings 



10 13.5 



From the Principals' Interview 



' / 
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TaBIe IX - 4. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS'" RATINGS OF PAC 
FROM THE PRINCIPALS' ^STIONNAIRE 



Performance of Parent Volunteer Work ers 
Excellent 

Good _ 

WW 

Average * ^ 
Below Average 
Poor ' ' ^ 

' Parent Ad>dsory Cotmcil (Local) 
Excellent 

66od * : 

• Averdge 

Below Avexage 

Poor ^ 
ft * 

Checked as a Major Problem in • \ 
Administering the Title I Program ^ 

Lack ^f Parental Involvement 



/ ^ ■ 

■ f 

A 
*f 


% 

0 • / 


V 

4o 


* A^ n 
41 . / 




45 .0 


5 


5.6 


0 


0 


60 


100.0 




5,2 


17 


29.3 




34.5 


15 


25.8 


3 ' 


5.2 


58 


100.0 

• 


23 


38.3 



■ //■ 
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Tabl^ IX 




STIONS FOR CH^GE FOR PAC REPORTED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' 




No Suggest ion? 

More ^'Parental and Community Involvement 
More Training for Parents 
More Stipends for Parents 

« 

Need a Program Assistant or Pupil Personnel 
Wdrker to Take Charge 

Change Arrangements for Meetings for 
Convenience of Parents 

More Communication to Parents from Title I 
' * Office ' ' ' 

Principal o» Teachears Should be in Charge, of PAC 

Provide Transportation to PAC Members 

Other Suggestions ' 



21 
16 
10 
8 



4 

2 
2 
6 



28.4 • 
*21.6 
13.5 
10.8 



5.4 

4.0 

5.4 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 



* From the Principals^ Interview 



\ 
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REACTIONS OF PARENT MEMBERS OF THE PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL (PAC) 

A questionnaire w.as forwarded through the public schools for parent 

members of the PAC, The parents irere asked questions about their involve- 
ment and participation in PAC, their opinions of the Title I Program, and 
suggestions 'for the PAC and Title I Program* One hundred thirty-one ques- 
tionnaires were cojnpl^ed by the parents in public schools, including both 
elementary and secondary public schools, a return rate of about one third of 
the PAC questionnaires distributed. 

Demographic Characteristics ^ 

The parents responding. to the questionnaires were almost^ all women. 
With 98% female and 2% male. All age groups were repiresented, with the per- 
centage distribution shown in Table IX - 6, 

/ 

The 'educational level of the parents (Table IX - 7) ranged from completion 
of the 6th or 7th grade (7.0%) to some college or other training after high 

school (17.8%) • The number of children enroHek school was as high as 9 



familrqs reporting only one 



f for one family, with ^bout one fourth of the 

child in school; one third of |he families reporting two children in ^school 
and the remainder Reporting thre^ or more children in school. According to 
the parents, fully 90% of the childrdn were Titie I identi^9^. f 
Participation in Various PAC Groups 

Table IX - 8 shows various PAC groups in which the parents are participating. 
Table IX,- 9 shows the offices held by the parents who completed questionnaires, 

c 

and Table IX - 10 shows the time period in which the parents fi24t became members 
of PAC. These results show thAt questionnaire returns include representation 
of various PAC groups and constituencies. Included among th'e parents respbnd- 
ing are members of the Citywide a^iffHegional PAC's; parent volunteers, educa- 

^ ,^ • , / 

ERLC . \ . \ ^ . / 



Table IX - 6 ^ 



AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARENT MEMBERS 
OF THE PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 

/ 



Ag,e Percent 
21-30 . ■ ^ 35.4 



31-40 44.1 

41-50 17.3 

Over 50 " ' 3.2 

/ 



locr.o 



Tabic IX 



HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED - REPORTED BY PARENT MEMBERS OF P^C 

Frequency Percentage 
Grade Completed . ffl (%) ^ 

6th or 7th grade ^ . 9 7.0 



8th or ''9th grade " '20 W.S 



10th or 11th grade J 39 30.2 

12th grade " . ^ . -29.5 
Some college or other 

training after high schopl 23 .. . 17.8 

V^,' Total - ^ 129 . 100.0 
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Table IX - 8. 
PAC MEMBERSHIP 



Yes 



!• Citywide, Regional 
or Local Membership 

Citywide. only 

Regional onl^ 

Both City-wid^ and 

Regional 

Sub-Total 
Local only 

Total 



6. 
13 

27 
46 

-ST' 
128' 



4.7- 
10.2 

21.1 

36.0 

64.-1. 
■* 

100.1 



./ - 

2 . .. Parent.- Partners* 
Volunteer Corps 
5. Title I Educational 

s • 

Aide* 
4. TOPPS Chorus* 



89 

23 
11 



67.6 

17,5 
8.4 



* Do not total to 100% 



I 



Table IX - 9 . 



L 



PAC OFFICE HOLDERS 



Yes 



fNo 



PAC Officer 

1973-1974 

f972-1973 



Type of Offic e Held This Year 

■ ^ — — — 

— Chairperson - 

Vice Chaii()erson""^ 
Recording Secretary or 

Assistant Recoiling Secretlary 
Conradttee Chairperson or Chaplain 




L^vel of Office 
City-Wide 
Regional 
Local 



r 



84 66,1 
106 87.6 



Total 



i Yes 


1 t 




120 


15.8 


1 ^ 

i 


> 4.0 


15 


iirs 


» • 

3 




43 


34 .<0 






f 


•% 


2 


5.1 


. 6 


15.4 


31 


79.5 


39 


100,00 




Tabl^ IX - 10 ' J 
TIME OF f AC MEMBE^HIP 



^ Became Member 
of Local PAC 
f TT" 



.1 



7 



Became De^^gkte ' 
of Regional/ 
City-wide PAC 



June 1972 or Earlier 



Between Sept. aifd Dec. 1972 

I I 

mai 




/ 

15 12. '4 


/ 




•11.9 


27/ 22.3 




15 


" 22.4 


^.-64^ 52.9 




36 


* 

53.7 




/ 






15 12.4 




8 


11.9 




1 , 






121 100.0 




67 


99.9* 



/ 



/ / 

/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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.-1^ < S i , . 

tional aides, and participants in the TOPPS Choru4; parents holding various 

offices In tl\e local, regional citywide PACj and parents who h^ve been 

^ > \ * \ ' 

,PAC mgnbers for several, years 'as .well as those who becayie PAC members in 

school year ^1973^74 • r> • * . 

,„/>■' 

^ Table IX - 11 shows the number of meetings of the local school P^C and 
the regional and citywide PACs that the parents reported attending. More 
than one-half o^ the parents reported attending at least five meetings of 
their local' school tAC, about one-lialf of/'the meetings held c/uring the school 
year by the €^e the questionnaire vcjT^adbinistere^ Overall, ^^^bout one-third 
pf the parents^reported regular^at tendance at local school PAC meetings^(7 or 

more^eetings), while about another one-third of thtf^arents did*hot attend 
Very regularly ([four meetings or less). liegional ^(3 citywide meetings are 



attended by, both delegates and non-delegates, Amgnt the delegates almost 
half att elided seven or more meetings. \ j / 

/ _ - \ , ... ^ 

i ^ Table IX - 12 sKows how the parents became PAC members |in the local' PAC 
in the regional or Citywide PAC. At the local level, aboujt 38% indicate 
that they were elected in a parents' Meeting, and about two- thirds indicate 
that they were asked^o serve by the principal or Some other school official. 
Election by pg^rents or contacts by other parents or PAC members overall are 
about equally often mentioned as requests to serve by school personnel (^5 
vs. 79 responses). (In these^uestions, parents could mark mox'e than ^ne 



answer.) At the citywide and regional levels^K^ore than 60% were electe<i by 
the schools' 'PAC as the representative. . 4^ ^ 




/ 
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Table IX-- 12 



■ i 



MErHOD OF SBLECTJON AS»A PAC MEMBER 



/ 



/rtethod of Selec:^ion 



Lopal 
Yes 



. Citywide and 
- Regional - 



% 



**** 



Elected by ScHool's PAC as the Representative** 

^ - ' ■ ..' 

Asked to Serve by Another .I?AC Member 



21 



Asked to Serve by Some Parents^ i,n' Your*** 
Heighborhoos 

■ % 

Elected in a Parents* .Meeting at .Your 
Child/Children's School*** 



21 



18.4 
18.4 



27 
3 

/ 



62.8 
7.0 




ERIC 




\ 



Information rec&ived by parents from title i ' 



Infoimation 




^udget knfotmation on how much. Title I mom 
being spent for various services, such 
reading, medical assistance 
^: '■ . • 

/federal program guidelines ^fcr Title I 

V- School system plan of operation for TiJjIe.I 
for 1973-74 ' / ' ^ 

Number of 'fechools and children in these schbols 
^ wh^ would b<i, or^rei receiving Title I services . 

' None 



64 
5 



56.6 

■ 4.4 •■ 
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disseminate inforniation a|id pravid^raining and worksljops can" only serve to 
oemen/an already effective par^g^ ' ■ ^ — . . 

Parentsj* /{pinions - ' / ^ 



.Table 



\ 



. / TablellX - 14 shows the" 3<.evel of cooperation oi various school/perspnnel, ad| 

pei|>65ived by the par/snts. in each cfse more th^ foiW'out of five pareni;s J . 
indicated that "inost pf th'e tiimpj' school personnel "..\\fork cooperatively 



' wWith\PAC memb^s \n ,ineiet^ing tie Title I children's nee^ 
"I th€?y parents 



viewed the\cHooi lidt^mela^ non-cooperaYye 



(ncujt presented in the tables|(, 90% o/^tKe parents reported 
^^Mor a ^tl^I tepr/esentative i^e^s^th thed\in re^ard^to TitleXI 
/ ^einpitf^ 

^ The parents reportjin^ secern 
and i|s iiaportance. WAen/aske4^: 
*'Do you land the other 




your jdb is in helping to meet the ^ee< 
children in your^chool' 
said "Yes, most ok 






2p.0% *said "Yes, some of yheytime." 
and only ^4. 2% skid "No. 

Fully "^.7% feel th 
serVijdg 2\s a PAC member.^ 

Table IX 

cing jdecfisions/^sTke table shows that about tw^^thirjis responded^ 
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the following statements: ' 
"Determining the Neeids of Children 
' "Use of Title I Funds in Your School 

"Kinds of Services Actually Provided to Children 



ments: 



More than one-half (54%) of the parents answered "Yes" to these state- 



"Setting Priorities Based on the 
Needs of Children 

"Evaluation of Title I Services in 

\ • V -J<J| 



Your Schoi 

It should be noted that the number of parents answering these ques- 
tions was not very large, ^ranging from 77 tojiol out of the 131 question- 
naire;s . (about 59% to 78%) con?>i^ted by the parents. Possibly some of the 
parents did not interpret the question as dealing with providing advice and 
suggestions because the ^u^stion is worded in terms of "participation in de- 
cision making*" - ' 

. Table IX - 16 fehows the participation of Citywide and .Regional PAG members 
in decision making. * By and large, the percentage of "Yes" responses is at 
least as hi^ as for the general PAC* membership. 

Table IX - l7 shows the Citywide and Regional PAC members' views of the co 
operation of Title I and other school 6fficials in various activities. Again, 

from about half to about four out of five re^onded in the affirmative. 

* < > ♦ 

PAC Regional Officers were asked to rate the PAC Leaderships Training 

Institute "... in terms of its- usefulness to your work as a PAC member." Res- , 
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ponses wre as foll6w$; ^ . ' j 



Very usefixl . ' 30 ^ 61,2 ^ • . 

•Somewhat useful .^^6 ' ' , 12.2 ' . ' ' 

Not usefiiJr 0 ' . O.tf ^ * . • 

" ' I > 

Did not'attend 13 ' 26.5 

, . 49 ' 99,9 

Table* IX - 18 shoWs how the parents feel about the Title I program as a " 

pI^C member. Topping the list with more than four put 6f .fiVe parents ,' arev 

better 'teaching of reading and-mathema^ics' and more special services \ike hot 

lunches, clothing and medical assistance. .Almost three out' of foui s&w Title 

I as providing "... more decision making .. over ^our. child's ... .edu^i<jn," 

and two out of- three parents felt Title I also proyided "more jobs for parents." ? : 

Table IX r W confirms the emphasis on reading and mathematics given by *th6 
* ' , . ' *.* ' * * 

••Title I program. More than" nine out of ten parents fee-1- that tlveir school Is 

doing a good job in these area's. ■ " 

Table IX - 20 shows that between 7 an4' 9 out of lO.paxeiits feel that the 
^ school' is do^ng a good job in provid^g cloth^g, medical attention, 

field trips, and special tfesting.. The fart* Vhat- oS^hyee out oi ten parents 1 
feel that the school/is doing a goo4 M in job preparation is not surprising . : 
inasmuch as, not all of the'scfibols have actually implemented a cdreer educa- • 
tion concept at the elementary level . Furthermore, maV. parents of elementary -. ^ 
school children may not be aware of career awareness efforts ac-tually iS^ed by 
the schools. , Those parents anSwering^^^n the afiFirmative probably represent 
parents of secondary school pupils in career education programs. . 
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Table IX - 18 



WHAT TITLE I MEANS TO PAC MEMBERS 



f * 



Better Teaching of Reading 



110 85.9 



More Special Services for Children, i.e., 109 85.2 
Hot Lunches, Clothing, Medical Assistanc<^ 

Better Teaching of Mathematics 107^ 83.6 



More Decision-Making for Parents 
Ovet their Children's Education 



More Jobs for Pardiits 



93 72.7 
86 67.2 



.More Field Trips for Children 



71 55.5 
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Table IX -19 • 



IN TEA 



/ 



PARENTS* VIEWS OF WHETHER TOEIR SCMjOL IS DOJ^G A «)0D JOB IN TEACHING 

Subjects Yes No . ;Not Sure 

f % f % ; % 

^ ' " — ■ 

' . Re^iing /, 113 90.4 / 2 1.6 10 8.0 

Vlathematics 113 91.1/ 4 3.2 7 5.7 




^ Science 80 74.1 3 2.8 25 23.2 

• Social Studies 82 75.2 - ' 1' • 0.-9 26 23.9 

[ 

t 

Other Subjects 10 76.9 1 7»7 2 15'.4 

Table IX - 20 

PARENTS' VIEWS OF WHETHER THEIR .SCHOOL IS DOING A GOOD JOB IN PROVIDING VARIOUS SERVICES 



* 

f 

Services 




Yes 


No 




Not Sure 


f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


Food 


, 98 


. 87.5 


7 


6.3 


7 


6.3 


Special Testing, like 
Vision or Hearing 


96 


85.0 


3 


2.7 


14 


12.4 


Field Trips 


35 


83.3 


2 


4.8 . 


5 


11.9 


Special Tutoring ui 
Reading or Mathematics 


90 


83.3 


6 


5.6 


12 


11.1 


Medical' Attention 


83 


76.9 


8 


7.4 


17 


15.8 


Clj^hing 


81 


'70.9 ' 


' 8 


7.7 ' 


15 . 


14.4 


Job Preparation 


26 


30.14 


18 


25.7 


26 


37.1 

* 
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/ ■ ■ 

/oiBQunication with P are nts Outside of PAC ^ 



/ / 



The interest, concern, and perception of parents of Title I students 
I vdio are not members of PAC is an indicator of the concern for ^ducation in 
the comounity in which the school is located. As community members and parents, 
parent members of PAC are probably most closely attuned to tjiQ viewpoints, 
interests and concerns of others in their community. Table IX - 21 shows their 
responses to questions intended to gauge the community interest and concern.. 
The responses to these questions suggest a two-way division in school -community 
relations among the communities in which Title I students are located: 

1. Educationally active, participatory, and interested communities. 
These communities may be characterized in terms of the PAC par- 
ents' responses as those in which "... most parents are in- 
terested in what |he school is doing for their children ..." 
(44»8%); "^. . most parents think the school is doing a good job 
... in teaqhing their children ..." 1[37.0%); and those in which 

^ parents inform PAC members when they don't like something that 
happens to their children in school (frequently 36.1%; once 

in a while, 36.9%}. 

2. Educationally passive and disinterested communities. These 
communities may be characterized in teaiis of the PAC parents' 
responses as those in which, "... most parents are ndt in- 
terested ... in what the school is doing for their children 
..." (36.0%); "... most parents don't know ... how good a job 
... the school is doing in teaching their children ..." (32.3%); 
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Table IX - 21 

- / . ■■ / - ' , - - 

PAC MEMBERS PERCEPTIONS 6f COKWUNITY INTEREST B^ED ON; THREE QUESTIONS 

"How interested are the parents in your -neighborhood 
in wh^ the school is doing fot their children? . ^ 

Most parents are interested r — 56 44.8 

Most ]^arents are not interested ^ 45 36^ 0 

No Opinion 24 19.2 



Total 125 100.0 



'Itow good a job do the parents in your neighborhood 
think the school is doing in teaching •their children?*' 

Doing a good job 47 37.0 

Not doing a good job — ' *- 9 - 7.1 

Most parents do not know : 41 32.3 

. No Opinion 30 23.6 



Total 127 100.0 



Parents frequently tell PAC members when they do not 

like something that happens to their children in school. 44 36.1 

Once in a while parents tell PAC members when they do '45 36.9 

not like something^- that happens to their children in school. , \^ 

\ ' * 

Parents do not tell PAC members when they do not like 

something that happens to their children in school. 33 27.0 



It 
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and those in whicW parents do not tern PAC members when 
^ I they don't like sjpmething that happ^s to their chiljiren in 

school {21 m). 

I ' ' ' 

These ^results ?uggest that greater parental and community involvement 

and interest in the school peed to be developed in about oneAn three of the 



neighborhoods served by Title I schools. 

These observations are consistent with those of the public school 
principals (see. especially table dT- 5) 

The high' level^of interest in education of those PAC patents complet- 
ing the questionnaires is indicated by their responses in Table IX,- 22. 
the percentage who talk with their children a great deal ibout doing well in 
school (89.8%) and thos^ who give their children a great deal of help with 
their school work (69.5%). 

Suggestions for Changes in Title I Services 

Xahle I5( - 23 shows the. parents* si^gestions for improving Title I services 

« 

Topping the list are ^wo general categories, each with subcategori^?, TTie two 
' ' major recbmmieridations are: 

••Parents working in the scho9ls 18^8% * 

► * * . . * • 

••Improving the administration of the 

t ' ^ 

program^^ ^ , ' .13.3% . . 

The wide range of recoitimendations should be given consideration by the 
\ - Title I Office. 



Tabl^IX 

—Mi * 

PARfeNT-CHILD INTERACTION REGARDING EDUCATION 

' A'' ^ J ^ 

Help children a great deal w|th 

school work (reading, mathematics « 

spelling, etc.) 89 



69.5 



Help children some with school work ^ 

(reading, mathematics, spelling, etc.)' 

Total 



/ 

39 



128 



/ 3d. 5 



100.0 



Talk a great deal with children about 

* • * 

doing well in sVhool, \ 

Talk some with children about doing 
well in school. 



114 99.8 



12 



9.5 



-Do not talk very much with children! 
about doing well ih school , 

\5otal 



6.8 



127 , 100.0 
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Table IX A 23 



AC K^ERSy RECOMMENDATIOfJ^ FOR CHANGES IN TITLE I SERVICER 



245 



£ 

1 T 1 


% ' 

• 


24 


18.8 


11 


8.6 


5 

( _ 


41 0 






' 3 


'2.3 








13.3 




7.0 


3 


•2.3 


3 


2.? 


1 


.8 


1 


.8 



Pjirents yorking in^schc^dls v 
^ 1) Parents should work more hours 
2) More parents hired full-time 
,3) Parefnts should work the whole yeir • 
4) More jobs for parents 

4 Inprovingl the administration of the program 

1) Extend program for cljildren to other | 
groups 

2) More money^for the^Title I Program 

3) More special pirojframs and teachers for 
emotional children . I / 

4) More vocational courses fdrlchildren 

5) School should remain in T-I program 
it least three years / 

More parental interest in children and xnore 
parent input in the program 16 

More training jjmeetii^gs 9 and useful activities, 
in workshops for parents 7 ' 5,5 

More educational aides and havd parents work 

as educational aides 7 5,5 

■ .\ > ■ 

Better/communi6ation$ and^clearer guidelines 4 3.1 

More acceptance of parents by teachers • 4 3.1 

More field trips^for students ' 4 3.1 

Miscellaneous / 10 ^ 7.8 



\ 




'I 



I 




lONCmsiONS AND kECQMMRNn/^m 




;choo 



In general, there is 
principals and parent 



mile questj!|on,,base<y o^t^^ re 



"'favorably. 



bers of PAC,/ that til^ PAC»s a^viewed/very 



/lowever, in* terms of improveihents ii 




es ^f/ public 



the Parental Involvement P 



'am. 



^principals and parents alike indi^VedjtMt even iorl ihvdivement wi^t^ie-part 
jof parents would be desirable, ev^'thoiih the level W parental^volvement " 
was already a strrfng point. For examplyb, 77* of the.p^u^li<fschool' principals 
^ indicated that "nkrental involvement X cooperation) was a positive result of 
(the local PAC" (Tablet IX - 1). / '/ ' I / 

Howevey, about 38% pf the principals cited/"lack of parental involve- 
ment" as a 'Wjor problem in admii^istering the Title I ProgrX" in 1973-74. 
Additionally, when asked for suggestions for change for PAc/piiblic school 
principals responded mok frequently with "more parental Jd community ' ihivoive- 
ment," "more training forr parents," and "more stipends f^ parents" (Table IX - 5). 
Generariy; the parents seem»to agree (Table ix - 23). - 

^ It may be important that oniy35% of the pjfincipali indicated that their 
efforts to recruit parents for PAC involved a personal conttt<sfc*ifiade hLa school, 
staff member. It seems likely that personal contacts would be, more productive 
th^ printed literature in eritouragiJig the participation of parents (Table IX - 3). 
The PAC iaerabers' perceptions' of community interest in. the schools in their 
neighborhoods (see Table ix - 21) suggests that there is relatively little inter'est 
in perhaps one-fourth to one-third of the neighborhoods served by Title I schools. 
{ these obs'btvations suggest renewed attention on the part of the individual 
sehoolk to personal contacts in the neighborhoods, by school staff 'members 
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and 



id^Pp members iilike, tip lei^Jge the interest^ of parents 'jqi, /the connnunity. 

•/ / -J / ■ I / f ' / ' / / ' ^ I ■ - / ■ / 

The, fact that ttte Title I prcferam has developed local schoal budgeting m.y provide . 

for more ^xtensiv^ employm^iut of Parent Volunwer^t, It is^^not^crthyythat al- 

most half {|f the public sdhool principals rated the perfomMce of Parent 



Volunteer Workers as "good" or "excellent", 'and only S^of tlie principals 



^ 1 
rat6d them as b^low aVerage 



/ 



\ 



Based on these observations, it is/repommended that the Parental In- 




volvement "Component of Title Q^rtiinue to give attention to the st^ngthen- 



ing o| local' |^AC*s through efiofts ,iji^|^2^ghbor^^ (where appropriate) to 
broaden the base of parents involved in, the schools. ' To do so may require 



greater effort at the local , level of PAC school repJresentfatives, other staff 



mdmbers ana PAC members^ in making personal ^ontacts with parents^ It is also 
that the Parent Volunteer program be expanded whenever possible. 



scommeni 
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CHAPTER X 



SPECIAL PROJECTS ANtf-CULTURAL ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 



% The purpose of this section is to report on the effectiveness of 
. the Special Projects in -the Title I Sctiools. According to the ESEA Title I 
^Comprehen^ve Prbgram. FY 1974. the Title I Special Projects were to include 
Qareer Developw^ftt, Cofmnlmity Schools, Fol'lowrThrough Centers and the. Pre- 
School Expansion Program.. • ^ ^ * . 

CAREER DEVELOP MENT 
The Career Development Project has three specific components-: 
•(1) Pilot Career Foyndations, (2)* Widening Horizons, and (3) Industrial \ 

Arts Career. * '. 

^. ■ . 

1* The Pilot Career Foundation program introduces Title \ students 
to basic economic concepts, such as jofs' and salaries? vocational opportu- 
nixi^es, 4tc. In elementary schools, the project is designed tp.emphasize 
the study of technology al^d'th§ secondary school project encfampasses a sur- 
vey of a full range of career opportunities. The target population is se- 
lected from seven elementary schools and one junior high school s The pyo- 
» gram is intended to service, approximately 1,000 students. 

2* The Widening Horizons Career Orientation Program provides career 
educati9n 'for Title I seventh graders who are potential dropouts. The pro- 
ject" includes an exploration, of specific career clusters ,* guidance services 
to aid in self-assessment of abilities, aptitudes and interests. The pro- 
gram-serves approximately 960 identified Title I students, '^q criteria 



for recruiting these students will include: absenteeism ', poo* or failing 
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^iSl. frequent school transfers, over-age for regular grade placemrat, 
financial difficulties or family problep. ^ 

- ^- The IndOgfr ial.Arts Career Pfoiect .is an inter-disciplinaty av- 
ploration of careeri in the consti^iction industry utilizing an applied tech- 
nological approach. The project^invoiyis five Title I iunjor high schools . 
The Title I students will acquire a broad understanding of the construction 
industry, the occupational opijort unities that exist and are likely to occur ' 
^ in the future and the skills directly assdciated with success in employment. 
Sufficient .infprmation on the ^rations and the participation in 
the Career Development Projects was not available for an objective evalua- 
tion of the projects and their components., However, the interest and en- 
thusiasm expressed by the staff and students in each of these, programs were 
extremely high. 

Career education is becoming more important as the unemployment level 
among white collar workers steadily inc^^ses in the United States. Many of 
the Career development Centers visited have reported that the students jiarti-^ 
cipating in their programs are more^ punctual and seldom' absent when compared 
to their attendance in regular school programs. It indicates that students 
who are often disinterested in the regular academic program ijend to be ex- 
tremely interested in career development programs of the school. Despite 
this fact, there are only limited facilities for involving all interested 
and needy students, •»» " . . * . 

It is, therefore, recommended that eveiy effort be made to introduce 
career related training .programs, particularly the industrial Arts Program, 
in each of the 16 junior high schools- currently participating in the Title I 

* 

program. It is further recommended that an effort be made to introduce "the 

; ' .249 
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Pilot Career Foundations Program" in all the elementary and non-public 
schools because it lays the proper foundation in young h^ai*ts for career 
education, which can result in better workers for toi&orrow. 

CO^M^NITY SCHOOLS 

The \)asic premises ojP the program operations are that the dommunity 
school program is an extension of the formal academic program through irtfor-- 
mal education programs; -that development of an effective program is a shared^ 
responsibility of adniinistration, staff, parents, community an^ students; 
and that the conimxnity school provides opportunities for parents to parti- 
cipate in school and community ptograms. The (^met-Patterson Community 
School program^ is designed to assist identified Title I seventh grade stu- 
dents in improving their reading and mathematics skills through small group 
instruction and after school tutoring, and in preparing homework assignments. 

The Garnet-Patterson Community School also offered an "out-reach 
program"- to students at Grimke Elementary School . The focus of this out- 
reach program was to attyne the students to the community program' at 
Garnet-Patterson. ' These students who would attend Garftet -Patterson this 
fall participated in the slimnastics and photography classes as well as in 
the tutorial program. There were also students from Cardozo High School 
participating in the creative expression class. * 

One of the outstanding features of the Garnet -Patterson Community..- 
School was that the program fostered increasing adult community involvement. 
Another significant feature of.' this program was that former students re- 
turned to the karate and photography classes to share their skills with .the 
younger students. 
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Table X-2 



SPECIFIC PROJECT 'OFFERINGS AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE PROGRAM AT GARNET-PATTERSON COMMUNITY SOiOOL 



Number of 

Classes Participant 



t 

Gymnastics re- 
creative Design • 19- 
■New Math ' • . 30 
English Drama 15 
Creative Expression (Music) 25 

Karate ' . 15 

' r * 

Photography , , ' * 8 

Slimnastics 20, 

Tutorial Program '39 

Income Tax Program ^ 15 

Environmental Science 12 
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As related by the Program Coordinator, there wert no significant 
problems in the operations of Garnet -Patterson Comniunity Project. The only 
problem encountered was an incorrect statement of project expenditures. . Ap- 
parently, other projects' expenditures had been charged against Garnet- 
^terson. ♦ * ^ - 

' Additional .classed will be offered at the school during the 1974-75 
schobl year.. These cUasses are: 

• English Journalism . • 
Barber Spience 
Instrumental Music 
Graphic Comnunications, and 
Woodwork Techriology ^ 

Two classes. Mother and Baby Care, and -Mother's Aide^ will be of- 
fered through the ^ssifetance of the American Red Course, 

It appears that the Garnet-Patterson Community School Project is 
operating efficiently. The paxticipanl;s appear to be quite pleased with the 
program offerings, However, the project needs increased copnunity involve- 
ment, particularly from parents. of the children who participate in the pro- 
gram. The objective for the FY-1975 project is to increase parental involve- 
ment in the project.^ 

♦ 

The Harrison Community School is designed to provide elementary age 
students instruction in science, library usage, music, art, and ph/sical 
education/ Pre-school age students ai'e offered exercises designed to fos- 
ter readiness, •*tu)ordination, language skills, and self-aw^rSTmss. Students * 
are provided homework centers, remedial assistance, aitd developmental classes 
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to raise matheaatics and reading levels. Like the Garnet-Patterson Conpu- 
nity S^ool, tliis school also neqds full si^port from the local community 

3rder to make its program a success. The conmuhity school concept is an 
excellent one, and, it needs continued support through tK*e Title I program. 

The evaluation team was quite pleased with >the contributions of the 
Community School Programs towards better and increased involvement^ the 
•local community in' public school programs, and it strongly recoinnends that 
a major emphasis should be placed in popularizing the concept within PSDC 
in general, and Title F schools in particular. One of the ways.of ^doing it 
is by setting up at least two additional community school centers .with in- 
creased budget to expand, the program activities. . '* 



- 230 - 
LUDLOW PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

^ 

The major objectives of tlie Ludlow Preschool Program were to provide 
an acceleration of the normal development of intellectual skills, reinforce- 
men t, for learning, and to help children, acquire the basic skills ^or learning. 

The program encompassed "material oriented," "teacher oriented," and 
"child oriented" teaching methods. The program stresses language development 
as it relates to stimulating and shaping the child^s ability to form concepts, 
to perceive his environment clearly and to respond effectively. .The program 
also fosters self -motivation for the child. 

The program was held at 12 schools. There were 20 prekindergarten 
groups and 10 kindergarten groups in each of the 12 schools. The program also 
included 50 prekindergarten and kindergarten children at the Spanish Develop- 
ment Cehter, 

This program appeared to have a lot of merit in accelerating the learn 
ing ability of youngsters. The involvement of children, with bilingual back- 
ground, ,in the program was quite timely, and it added a new dimension to' the 

Title I services. It will be helpful to have a follow-up study conducted to 

f 

find out the l^vel of growth each child mi^t attain in the first gr^de, upon 
completion of the kindergarten and pre-school programs. 

It is recommended that the program be continued at the same level for' 
another year, and at the end of next year a follow-up study be conducted to 
see how far the students excelled in the first ^ade due to their Involvement 
in the special pre-school program. It is further recommended that every ef- 
fort should be made to increase the services to children with bilingual back- 
ground so that they will have* an equal chance with the non-bilingual children 
to improve their learning abilities. 

'255 
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• '■ CULTURAL ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 

The purpose of the Cultural Enrichment Program Was to reinforce 
Mathematics and Readinjg skills by extending^ andX^chitig- a child's cultural 
background through Fine Arts, Music, and fi^ld trip ^^riences. 

The program was divided into two: (i) the field trips where trans- 
portation was provided to each activity, »and (2) the field (school) based per- 
formances. 

■ ( 

The ^Id trips fell into two categories - the^ teacher initiated 
trips andy4he coordinator i^iitiated trips'. 

le coordinator initiated field trips were to the Black Repertoire 
Dance Co^any with 5,000 Title I students attending and to a\^iano performance 
by Leon Mits with S.OOo" students attending. . ' 

The Field Based Performances were required to b^ geared .to improving 
Mathematics and Reading sk?.lls.. The types of performances included plays, ' 
creative drama, musical productions, dance groups and, specifically, a Magic 
Show. These field based performances involved all Title I students at that 

school. . . . . . . .. * ■ 

There were three Common B^s^d Activities held for all thifd grade 
Title I students. These activities provided the' students with a commqnly 
shared e3^J)erience. 

1) . The Capitol Tour - field trip^ involving about 4,000 students ^ 

2) Concerts in School Festival at the Kennedy Center - 4,000 students 
attended. 



3) The Library Theatre - about 4,000 students attended. 



The program provided for involvement of children in cultural experien- 
^ ces in their community and for enriching the child's background. The program 
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involved children in field trip experiences, Music and Fine Arts", to extend 
and enrich their background experiences, thus providing reinforcement in Read- 
ing and Mathematics skills. 

) ' One problem cited by 90% of the principals, 85% of the parents, and 
70% of the teachers was the inability to provide Common Based experiences 
for all grade levels ^of Title I. This 'was due to limited funds available to 
provide such experiences. All programs held were well received by parents and 
children alike, and school officials expressed great satisfaction iiv the way 
they were conducted. * - v ' ' * 

Mo$t teachers felt tha^^ there* should be njore field trips for the chil*- 
^ dren to parks, arljoretums, fairs, etc?. Buses shou'ldT)e more readily available, 
, to 'school officials to plan the field trips more quickly. /\ ' * : 

It .is, therefore, recommended that provision should be made for a mini- 
mum of fbur field trips for ef ch school duririg the school year. If any school 
wishes to have more than that, special Arrangements should be njtade by order of - 
priority. Library Theatre, and Special Concerts for children should be continued 
for the siii5)Xe reason that for a majority of them it might be the first exposure 
to. any meaningful cultural experience • 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBU v 
ESBA .TITLE I EVALUATION. 
1973-74 i 



il) ,y ' . QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PRINCIPALS 

I . ^ ' ■ ' 

(2h Directions ; Please answer all questions with regard to the Title I 

' v ' • ■ J ' 

. \.Progra« In /out school this year. 
' % • ' - • \ 

I.- BASIC DATA . ' - 

. Ntoe. of the principal (optional) 

(3,4) Na»e-and address of the school 



(5,6) How many years have you been a principal in a Title I school? 

^1 (years) 

(7,8) How many years altogether have you been a principal (years) 

(8', 9) How many years have you been In the field of education (years) 

(10-29) f For each gra^e, please list the number of classes or sections of 
Title I students in your school. 

Grade . Number of Classes/Sections 



(10,11)' Kindergarten 
(12,13) - 1 . 



(14,15) -2 

(16,17) , . 3 ' ^ 

(18,19) . 4 ' • 

(20,21) 5 

(122,23) ^6 

(24,25) '7 

(26,27) 8 

.(28,29) . TOTAL 

260 
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(30-53) . List the nianber of ^Personnel) working full or part-time at 

. your school for the Title I Programs. CDo not include regulaf 
classroom' teachers ) 

V , ^ Full-time - Part-time 

(30,51) Reading Resource Teacher 

? ~ — z — ^ 

(S2,33) • ^Mathematics Resource Teather 

(34 , 35) fupii' Personnel* Worker ^ 

^ (36,37) Pupil Personnel Aide ' ^ - ' 

(38^39) . Educational Aide . ' - : 

. (^40^41) Program, Assistant . • ; 

(42,43) • • Clinical Psychologist 

^ ^ 10 ' • - ' ~ 

(44,45) Social Worker . ^ * 



(46,47) .-Speech Therapist - 

(48,49) Health Aide 

• (50,51) Other (Please specify) 
(52,^3) . " 
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- 3 



Office Use Only: 
Card 2. 1-4 



(54-74) "For each grade, please list for this year?' Title I program, the 

number of students enrolled, number of stu^^ts who transferred 
in or out of your^^ool, and the nuraber*of students who dropped 
^ out of school. In the la^t column, please list the total days 
absent . • • 



* t54-63) 
(6,4-73) 
(5-14). 
(15-24) 
(25-^) 
(35-44) 
(45-54) 
«^ (55r64) 
' (65-74) 




Student 
Enrollment 



Trans f ers 
Out In 



Dropouts 



4 



sences 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



- 4 - 



Office. Use Only: 
Card 5, 1-4 



II. PROGRAMATIC DATA" 



Please rate the Title D prpgjjms, personnel , facilities, and other 
factors about your school on fhe scale given below by circling; the 
.. appropriate number. Please omit those items not pertinent to your 
school. 5 is excellent, 4 is good, 3 4s average, 2 is below average, 
and 1 is poor. . * „ 
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Classroom Teachers 


Ex 
5 


G 
4 


Av 
<3 


B Av Poor 
.2 1 


(6) 


Performance of Custodial staff 


5 


4 ' 


3 


2 




(7) 


Performance of Teacher Aides 


5 


4 


3 


i 

2 




(8) 


Performance of Parent Volunteer workers 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(9) 


Piipil persohnej- services ' ^ 


5 


4 


3 


2 


r 


(10) 


Cultural Enrichment programs 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 ■ 


(11) 


Title I C6rrective program 


5 


4 


3 


2 




(12) 


Math Remediation program , 


5 


4 


3 


2 




(13) 


Parent Advisoty Coi^icil 


5 


4 


.3 


2 




(14) 


Conpetitive Partnership Programs 
(Tf available, In your school) 


5 


4 


3 


I 


i 




rerronnance or the Clerical staff 


5 


. 4 


3 


2 


1 ; 


' (16) 


Clothing program 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(17)" 


Special Education Learning Center 
(If available at your school) 


5' 


4 


t 

3 


2 


1 


(18) 


Speech Correction Program 


5 


4 


3 


2 


■ 1 


(19) 


Cooperation from the Title I Coordinators 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(20) 


Availability of Necessary supplies and 
materials for the Title I Instructional 
program 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(21) 


Classroom facilities as they effect the 
iiplenentation and operation of a Title 1 
Pro^iraiii 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



« Ex 

(22) Performance of Reading Resource Teacher 5 

* 

(23) Pearformance of Math Resource Teacher 5 

(24) Availabiiity of necessary audio-visual 
equipment 5 

(25) Cooperation from LEA and/or SEA Title I 
-Office of D.C. Public Schools s 

(26) Cooperation from the office of the 
Siq)erintendent of Instruction, D.C. 

Public Schools 5 

(27) Staff Development program 5 

(28) Coordi;iation efforts between clatssroom 
teachers a the Reading/Math Resource 
Teachers , 5 

(29) Utilization of Title I funds 5 

(30) Reliability of the Tests (Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test, California Achievement 
Test and CTBS) administered far the Title I 

. Program by the D.C.P.S, in vitew of the 

overall petformance of your students . 5 

(31) Validity of the test results in view of 

the overall performance of your students 5 

(32) Effectiveness of the MEDIAX program in 
developing children's perceptual skills 5 



- 6 



III. GENERAL DATA 

/ 

(33-38) What are soiae of the most significant and positive experiences 
that you have encountered in this year*s Title I program? • 
( Please number by priority order ) , 



1 



(39-41) Were there some difficult experiences in this year*s Title I 
Program? 

(Please number by priority order ) 
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.(42-62) WhSt were some. a£ the major problems you have encountered in adrainis- 
teiiilg this year's T^tle I program? (Mark all that apply.) 

(42) Inadequate staffing _;_ 

(43) Delay in releasing funds ' • , 

(44) Too much administrative buraaucracy in the overall Title I 
admirtistration- 

(45) f Lacl^ of parental involvement 

(46) Too much paper work 

# 

(47) Discipline in the school 

(48) Low staff "morale 



f491 

^ ^ Overcrowded classrooms 
^^^^ Inadequate facilities 




(510 Joo rouch added administrative work due to the T/itle I 
Program I 

(527 Poorly planned Staff Development programs / 



(53) Low salary to attract quality people as^^eachers 

(54) Too many part-time professional staff 

(55) Inadequate library 

(56) Reading Program 



(57) Mathematics Program 

(58) None of the above 

(59) Other (Please specify) 

(60) . - 

(61) . 

(62) 
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(63-80y 



Please state any addltionaP comments that yqu may have on the 
Title I Programs in general and the programs, at your school in 
particular: 



\ 



2S8 



» » 



APPENDIX A - 2. CLASSkOOM.S RESOURCE TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE 



/ 
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. CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATIdN 



(1) 



(2) 



(3.4) 



(5,6) 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
-AND RESOURCE TEACHERS 



r 



Gefteral ; Thi? questionnaire contains a nuaber. of section's appropriate to 
various personnel. Please read the directions for each section 
and answer only those questions that apply to you. 

I. IDENTIFICATION ' _ ' . 

Name * 



Name and address of school 



(7) 



(8) 



Type of school 

1. Public Elementary 

2. Public Secondary 

Your position 

• 1. C J as sroom- teacher • 

2. - Reading resource, teacher 

3. Mathematics, resource teacher 



' 3. Non-public 



(9) 



(10) 



Your sex , • 

1^ Male 

2* Female 

Age " 

!♦ B^low 20 yeirs 

2. 20 - 29' " 

3. 30 - 39 " 



'4. 40 - 49 years 
5^ "so or over 



ERIC 
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PROFESSIONAL DATA 

Hi^est Degree Earned 
^ 1. Less than a B,A,/B.S. 

_ S: M.A./M,S7M,Ed. 



. 4^ Master's plus or 

Advanced Professional 
Certificate 

5, Doctorate ' 

6, Other (Specify) 



Please indicate the kind of certification you currently hold in 
your area! ■ 

Mathematics Reading 

' i; Provisicmal, Certificate 
2. Probationary Provisional 
< 3. Probationary Standard 

4, Reading Teacher ; ' " 

5, Reading Specialist • ' 

6, Mathematics Resource Teacher 

7, Mathematics Teacher 
a Other (Specify) 

Are you presently pursuing another type of certification? 

1, NO ^ 

2 , YES - If YES, Type : ■ 



Number of courses completed by end of term 
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Years of teaching experience: . 

t > 

1. Tdtial teaching experience years 

2. Teaching of Title I students years 

3. Pre-kindergarten or HeadStart _^ ^ years 

4. Kindergarten years 

years 

years 



5. Primary - Grades 1-3 

6. El-ementary - Grades 4-6 



7. Grades 7 and 8 



years 



III. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

For each type of staff Development program' listed below, please 
give the number of sessions you attended and^^our rating of each 
for Title I and regular programs. Use the following rating scale: 
5 - Excellent 2 ^ Poor 

4 Good 1 =^ Did not participate 

3 = Fair ^ ' 



TYPE 


A. Rejjular Staff, 

Development Proeram 


B. Title I Staff , ^ 

DevelODment Proaram 


) 


Number of 
Sessions 


Over- all 
Rating 


Number of 
Sessions 


Over- all , 
Rating 












Credit Courses 


\ 








Workshops 










^Conferences 






s 




Seminars 


* 






— ' 


Pre-Training Wrkshps. 




" s 




■ \ 


Language Skills Inst. 
CMarch '74) 










Othe^CSpecify) 
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(59-66) ' Please rate the following teaching methods used in staff develop- 

ment programs in which you participated. Use the following rating 



scale: 






S * 


Excellent. 2 » 


Poor 


4 = 


Good 1 - 


Did not participate in 


3 = 


Fair 


this type of activity 




1973 - 1974 School Year 


TYPE 


A. Regular Staff 

Development Program 


B. Title I Staff ' 
Development Program 


Classroom Visitation 






Group Dynamics 
Sessions 


1 




Discussion Groups 






Demonstration 







QUESTIONS 3 § 4 ARE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL ONLY. NON-PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL SKIP TO QUESTION 71. ' 



(67) Was your training in the use of special classroom toterials for the 
Competitive Partnership Program provided before or after the pro- 
gram implementation? 

1. Before 2. After • ^ 3, Both 

^ 4. Did not participate 

(68) Please rate the training you received for the Competitive Partner- 
ship Program. 

1. Excellent/ 4. Poor 

2- Good 5. Did not participate 

3. Fair . - 

273 
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List two specific ways in which you feel the Staff Development 
Program could be made more effective. 

t it 

1. .... 



6» 



Have you attended any of the following conventions or conferences 
this year? * _ - ' 

YES NO 

^ L District-wide professional conference - y [ ^ 

2. An out-of-state professional conference 



ENROtLMENT ^ ^ 

Please provide the following enrollment information for >«out classes: 

N umber of Stu dents 
l^pj Total students in all classes ^_ 



2. Total Title I students in all -^asseV ' \ 

3. Number *of different classes' or sections 

with 'Titlfe I -Students ^classes/sections 

How many Title I children have been wansferred out of your 
classroom this school year? 

How many have been transferred in to your classroom this School 
year? _ 
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V. READING - (Secondary Mathematics Teachers and Mathematics Resource 
Teachers," SKIP to Section VI.) 

QUESTIONS 8 - 17 IN THIS SECTION ARE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL ONLY 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL SKIP TO QUESTION 6. 

Please, check the Title I Competitive Partnership reading program 
used in your classroom this year and last y^*^* 

This year Last year 

1. D. C. Health 

I ■ > - - if - 

2. McGraw-Hill 

V 3. Random* House 

4. None of the above 



Give the number of Title I students in your room this year who 
are using the same CP program they used during the 1972 - 1973 
school year. • 



Please check the month you started the Competitive Partnership 
Program this year and indicate 'when the reading books arrived 
for the students to use. / 
Month CP Started 



September 

October 

^ Novem][)er 

December 

Ja|iuary 



February 

March 

April 

' May 



Month Reading Books >^rrived 



September 

October 

November * 

December 

January 



February 
March 
April 
May 
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Jf you di'd not receive your CP -reading materials in September 



with^what materials were you supplied? • ' 

• V. PUBLISHER TITLE OF SERIES 



1. 



Did you have access to the materials this year which you used in 
the CP program for 1972-1973? 
1, YES 2. NO ' 



Please list the residing series and materials (other than the 
CP programs) that you .usi most often with your Title I 
< students. Please checK/tlie one series which is your basal 
or adapted series^ 



- TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


Basal Series 


1. 






2. 






3. 


* 




4. 






5. ' • , 







4 



Z7^ 



Who made the decision .to use the reading materials listed below ' 
m your classroom? (Please check (wf or mark all others that apply, 



Title I Prograni Regi^lar Program 



1 . Central Administration 

2 . School .Administration 

3 . Title I Staff 

4 • Reading Resource Teacher 

5 . Classroom Teacher alone 

6 . Both Reading Resource and 

the Classroom Teacher 
1\ Other (Specify) ' 



On the average; how many minutes per week do you devot to 6ach program? 
^- ^regular reading program 2. Title I reading program Total 

Are the professional services provided your Title I students by 
Reading Resource Teacher tnd the Regular District Reading Specialist 
of equal time? .1. Yes 2. ' No 



Please check the one showing how you usually organize your Title I 
students fOrf">eading instruction. 

1 Small groii^s (10 or less) 

2 Large groups (more than 10) 

3 Individualized 



'4 Other (Specify) 
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For the following list of teaching activities please check those 
that you use in teaching your Title I students • Place a secdnd 
check ( in the last coltmai) for th^: three activities that you use 
the most. 



1. Listening Skills 

2/ Study Skills 

3. Decoding or Word Attack 
Skills 

4. Comprehension Skills 

5. Oral Language Development 

6. Oral Reading Skills 

7. Silent Reading Skills 

8. Written Composition 

9. Spelling 

10 • Dictation jT^- 

11. Handwriting 

12. Others (Specify) 



THREE MOST 
USED USED 
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Do you keep an individual pupil profile book or fom to indicate 
th'e student's con?)etency in each skill.area? 

1. on an Title I students • /• 

2. . some Title I students 

3^ on none * k . ^ 

« 

How many times per week do you do the following (list the 

J ' 

number of times) 
.1. Read to your students 



2. TJsll a story tq your students 



'Is your classroom equipped with a library? 

_ YBS NO 

If' YES, what is the source of funding? ' 

1. Regular budget 3 other 

2. Title I budget 



Do your students have a silent free reading period each day 

1^ Office Use 

YES NO - Card 3 1 - 



Are the children in the classroom free to take the books home? 
^ YES • 'no 



If YES, please check 

^ 1. From the classroom library? 

2. From the sch661 librar]^? |. 

Are the children in the classroom free to take their text books home 
to-do home assignments? *, . ' • 

YES ■ NO ■• ' 



(11) Does the school Kave a we 11 -equipped library? ^1. YES 

J • 

(12) Is the librarian ^l. full tiae or 1. part time? 

(15) How aany times per week is your class scheduled to visit the school 
library? 

(14) How many times per week does your class visit the school library? 
Oj^ce . TKice__; ;_ Three or more (give nuinber) 

(15) Are the students ifi your classroom free to visit the library at 

times other than the regularly scheduled period or periods? 

^l. YE3 2, NO y 

(W-20) Has your school participated in a^y of the following reading related 
ac . 
• activities this year? 

• YES NO 

- 1. A Book Fair 



2. Reading Is Fun-oLiental (RIP) 

3. . The Bookmobile program 

,4. The "Read More in '74«' Canpaign 
5. Any other (Please list.) 
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VI. 



SECTION^VII)" ^^'^^^^ TEACHERS AND HEADING RESOURCE- TEACHERS SKIP TO 

QUESTIONS 21-27 ARE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL ONLY-, NON-PUBLIC • 
PERSONNEL BEGIN ANSWERING THIS.SECTION WITH QUESTION 28. 



(21-25) 



year and last yekr. 
This year 



Last' year 



1 * Addison-Wesley 
2' DX. Health 
3. Random House 



are"Jl'n/tlS"^,5.''"'' ' ""o- this year who 



(28,29) 



(30-35) 



Please check the month you started tjie Coii?>etitive Partnership 
Program this year and indicate when the reading books arrived 
for the students to use. 

— ^nth CP started ^ ■ Month Mathematics Books Arrived 



September 


^February 


September 


^Februajy 


October 


March 


^ October 


March 


November 


Apri 1 


November 


Apri 1 


December 


May 


Dedember . 


May * 


January 




January 





If you did not receive your Competitive Partnership fnaterials in 
beptember, with what mathemati^cs materials were you supplied? 



/ 
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PUBLISHER 



1. 
2. 

3. 



TITLE OF SERIES 
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(36) 



Did you have access 'to the materials this year which you utfed in 
the .Competitive Partnership prpgras. for 1972 - 1973? ' 



YES 



_N0 



(37-47) 



Please list the mathematics series .and -materials . (other than the 
CP programs) that you use most often with your Title Istydents. 
Plea^check the 'one series which is yout basal.or adopted series. 



TiTEE : — 

1. 


PUBLISHER 


Basal iierles 




i. 




/ ' " — 

3. 






4. < 






■5. 


U' 


\ 



Who Bade the decision to use these mathematics materials listed 
above in yoxxr classroom? (Please check all that apply. 

Title I Program Regular Program 



i. 


Central Adainistration 


2, 


School Adpinlstration 


3. 


Title I Staff 




Mathematics Resource Teacher 


5. 


Both Mathtfaatics Resource 




and the Classroom Teacher ' 


6. 


Other (Specify^ 



. : ^ — , _ _ — ^ 

On the average,. how nan/' minutes, per week do you devote to each 

program? * ! 

1- ^gular Mathematics Program " / 

2- T itle I Matheiaatics Program 

3- ^ ratal for Regular and Title I Programs *^ 

Please check the* one showing how you usually orgi^ze yotir . \ 
Title I students for pathematicss instivction.: . - 

1. Smll groins (10 o*^ 16ss) . , /: '. . . 

2, Urge -grpups (a^pr^f;Vhan:i^^^^ / . . ' -V' ' ^ 
.3, In^Vi;duaUzed* * . . . ' * VjJ: 
4 , V'other^C^ficHy) -; : , - . ' ' \ 



0 



•15-. 

Office Use onl>y 

. . -Card 4, 1-7 



For the following list of teaching activities please Check those . 
that >wu use in teaching your Title I students. Ne« place a 
second check for the three activities that you use the most. 

1. Mathematics Vocabulary * g. Operations . 

2. .Computation Skills Geometry 

3. Nuinber Presentation . ' __io. Measurement 

4.. Numeration ^ Problem Solving 

S, Sets . Number Theory' 

6. Number Sehtences ' Probability and . . - 

, * , Statistics 

■ 7. Structure * a ^- 
uxc ^ y^plication 

Do you keep- -an individual^ pupil profile book or^form to indicati 
; the student.^s^^competency in each skill, area? ' • . . ' 
1; on all Title I students 'a 
2% on soffle>itle students ' « , . 
• 3, on none . ^ ^ 



ts your class^aoib well-equipped for teaching mathematics? ' ^ 
1- Y ES 2. N O . , ' ' • - 

. Do your sti^dents have free access to us,e the manipulative media, ' 
' deviws , etc . ? ' ' ' ' ' . .. . . 

l-_yES " ' 2. ^^'i^o • • . * ■ 
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(28) 



Are the chi;idTen in your xlasspos free 'to take their text tiboVs 
hoae for ho»e »ssigrt»ents? . ' ' 

YES • ,iio r 



(29) 



Have you taken your ci^ass oii-a cultural enrichment field trip 
in relation to their matheaatlcs progra*? 

YES - NO , " 
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yil. pDUCATIONAL. AIDES . ' * 

■• , * ^ ' ' ' , 

(30,31)**^ Do, you have i teacher's aide assigned to your classroom? 

' • . ■ . ; -V ' • - ■ . 

• • • ^ ■ 1 * . • » . ' • 
If YES, indicate on what time 'basis? ' 

" • ' Full-tiae ' Half-time Less than half-tim 



. (32-38) Indicate below in ranking order the>tasks which assign to your 
aide. . ' , ■ 0 

l'. preparation of instructional materials 

2. Record Maintenance 

3. ---:LSiq)etvising chil'drenct^^ and from 

the eiassroom.r ' 

' 4. ^Individualized work with children < ' 

5. E quipment maintenance ' ' 

6. Small gfoup work with children 

7. . Others . , , ' 



(39,40)^ Is the. aide sufficiently trained to carry out the tasks you 



er|c 



assign to her/him? 
l._YES 2. NO 

^ If no, in what particular area is iraprovement 'needed?' 



28S 
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(41,43) 



Have you and your aide attended together any type of staff 
development program designed to promote better team work? 
1. XES .2 NO 

YES 



If YES, did you find it beneficial? 



NO 



If NO, vfCfuld you be interested in attending such a program? 
YES , 2.. NO- , • 



t44-48) 



Please list and describe the major advantages you have encountered 
this year in working with the Title f Program 



(49-53) 



Please list and describe- the main problems you have encountered 
this year in working with the Title I Program, 
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- 19 

IHSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE SERVICE 

SECTION- A' (page 20) is to be answered by the/ Reading Resource 
Teachers only . 

SECTION B (page 21) is to be answered by the Secondary Mathematics 
4 Teachers and Matheaatics Resource Teachers only . 
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APPENDIX A - 3. PAC QUESTIONNAIRE 
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.PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRTCT OF COLUMBIA/ ' ' 

ESEA' TITLE I EVALUATION 

1973-74 . ■ ' 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENT NEMBERS OF THE 
PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL (PAC) 

Directions ; Please ai^swer each question by putting an ••X" in the space 
given. Answer all questions as accurately as you can. 

PART I : TELL US ABOUT YO.URSELF 
. f Sex * 

1 . Male' 

2. Female 

t Age 

1 ^. Under 20 years 



\ 



2 . 21 - 30 

3. 31 - 40 



4. 41 - 50 years 

5 . Over 50 years 



Hi^est grade completed 

1 . 5th grade or less 

2. 6th or 7th gradfe 
3^ 8th or 9th grade 
4.. 10th or 11th grade 



5. 12th grad^ 



7. 



> 

some college or other training 
after highschool 
B. A./B. S. 



8. M. A./M. Si. 
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;) Please complete this chart showing the grades your children 
are in and whether or not they are "Identified" Title I 



GRADE 


Number of 
Lniiaren 


TITLE I? 
Yes I No 








TC i Ti fl p T cy a "tI* ATI 

l><A.|| VAC X KCkX veil 






1 

1st Prade 


• 

' ' 


^ \ — : 


?nd PTadp 




: — 1 ^ — '- 


5rd pradp 




I • * 

I: * 


4th Prade 




' . * 1 


5th PTarlp • 


— ' 




6th Prade 


ft 


{ ■ 

= — i 


7th grade 

' * 






8th grade 






9th -grade 






10th grade 






r 

11th SMde 






12th » grade 




1 i 




\> 





f ■ 
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PART II: • PAC PARTICIPATION 
• (36-39) PAC Membership 

• ^ 1. Citywide pAc ' . \ 

2. Regi6nal PACt PAC Region Number 

; .3, Local School PAfc: I^jime of. School 



(40) 



(41) 



(42-47) 



1 



Whe^ did you first ]become a member of your local schooL^PAC? 
J ,1. June 1972 or es'arlier . . 

y 2. Between Sept ei^er 1972 and June 1973 \ 

3." Between Sep-^ber and December 1973 

4. Since January 1974 

When did you first becom? aidelegate of th6 Regional/CityVide* PAC? ^ 

1. Not a delegate \ 

2. June 1972 or earlier 

\ ^ 3. Between September 1972 and June 1973' 

4. Betvfeen September and December 1973 

^ ,5. Since January 1974 

Participation in other parent groups and services, (Mark all 

th^t apply) , • • 

1. Parent-Partners Volunteer Cbrps (formerly Parent Corps) 

• ^ 2. Job Counseling and Placement Service 

' ^ 3. TOPPS Chorus ^ , ^ ^ 

. ^ 4. Title I Educational Aide - ' ^ 

- 5. Other (Please describe) ^ ^_ 

1 ^ J . 



> 




• 4 



(48-54) Are you now an officer of PAC at the local , regional or 



cityrwide level? 



,7 . 



n NO 
2. YES 

If YES, check the office (s) you hold: 

Citywide 'Regional 

(48) Chairperson 

(49) Vice Chairperson ^^^--.^ 

(50) Recording iSecretary ' 

(51) Assistant Recording 
Secretary 



Local 



(52) Committee 
Chairperson 

(53) Chaplain 

(54) Othot (Please 
^Describe) 



(55) Were ^ou an bfficer of- PAC before this year, either Tocal 
or cirtywide ? « ' " ' • 

• • V/YES ' . ' ' 

i 2. NO 

(56) ^ How many regional or citywide PAC meetings have you attended 

this school year? 

' 1, Not a delegate 

2. Two oV less 

3, Three to four^^ 



, Five to six 
. Seven to eight • 
Nine to ten 
7. Eleven to twelve 
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(57) How many ibcal School PAC meetings have you attended this 
' school year? ' ^ 



1 . Not a member 

2 . Two of less 

- 3 . Three to four 

4 . Fivc^ to six 

PAC REGIONAL OFFICERS ONLY. 



5. Seven' to eight 

• '6 , Nine to ten 

7* Eleven to twelve 

ALL OTHER PAC 'MElflBERS, PLEASE 



. (58). 



(59-64) 



/ 
(59) 

(60) 

(61) 

(62) 
"(63) 
^ (64)./ 



SKIP QUESTION 58 . 

Please j/ate.the PAC Leadership Training Institute in terms of 
, its usefulness to your work as a PAC member. 

1. Very useful 3. Not useful 

2 . Sqmewhat useful 4 , Did not attend 

. How did you become a member of your school's PAC? * (Mark an 



"X" on all that apply) 

Elected in a parents' meeting at your child/ children's 
school. 



I 



Ask^ to serve .by anothet PAC member. 

- • p - ' 

Asked to ^rve by your school's principal. 



Asked to serve by -some other sch6ol official. 

Asked to serve by some of the parents, in your neighborhood 

O^her. (Please describe) , 
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(65-69) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 

' (68) 
(69) 



(70-75) 



(70) 
(71) 
(72) 
r 

<73) 



(7'4) 



(75) 



How 'did you become a member^f the regional or citywid^s, PAC? 

t • • ■ 

Elected by your spKool's PAQ as the representative, 
'Asked to sep^ by another citywide PAC member. 
Aske4,jW^ serve by your school's principal 
Afeked to serve by some other school official 
Other (Please describe) * 



What information was given to you as a member of PAC? 
(Mark all that apfJly) • . ' 

Federal program guidlines for Title I 
School systctm plan of operatipn^for Title I for 1973-74 
Number qf school's _and children in these schools who 
^ would be, or are, receiving Title I services 

Budget information on how much Title I. money is beitig 
spent for various services, slich\^ reading, medical 



Qssis^tance, 
Other (Please' describe) 



None 



ERLC 
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OI-FiCh USh ONLY 
Card 2^ 1 - 6 



(7-14) Have you and other PAC members in your school participated 
in making decisions about the following activities? 
(Mark all items.) 



X§S N0_ ; ' NOT -SURE 



(7) • Selection of Title I 

Staff 

I 

(8) Kinds of services 
Actually provided 
to children 

(9) Det;etmining the 
ne^ds of^children 



(10) ^ Setting priorities ' * . | 

based on the needs * ^ . ^ 



of children 

(11) Use of the Title I ' . 
funds in your school 

\- ^ f ' 

(12) Eyaiiia'tion of the 
Title I services in 

^ r your school 

* 

(13) Making cha-nges in 
the Title I seWices 

Other (Please describe) 



(X5) Does the principal and/or a representative from the Title I 
office meet with you and other PAC members regarding Title 
I policies and services ? 
, 1. Yes, , regularly .2 .Yes. once in a while 



■8 - ■ 

V 



^6) Does the principal of your school work cooperatively with 
»PAC meif^bers in meefting the Title I childmi^s needs> 



^1. Yes, most of the time 

2. Yes, once in a while 

3. No 



(17) Do the. classroom teachers work cooperatively with PAC'members 
' in meeting the Jitle^I children's needs? • , 

1. Yes, most of the time • • * 

2.. Yes, once in awhile ■ 



• 3. No ' I- . • 

(18)- 05 the Pupil Personnel Worker and Pupil Personnel Aide work 

cooperatively with Mopbers in meet^njg^ I children's^ ^ 

needs? v 
1\ Yes^.most of the time ' * . 

'J 2. Yes, ^me of th,e time' 

3^No 



{19} Do'you^nd the other PAC members feel that you Knbw what your 
^ ."^ job is in helping to meet the needs of* the Title I children 
in your school? . . " 

1* Yes, most of the time 

, 2. Yes, some of the time 

3./ No M ^ ^ 



\ 
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(20) Do parents t4ll you or other PAC members- when 

they d^*t like something, that happens to their 

Children in ^$chool? . * . 

!• Yes, frequently 

. ' ' ' * «* * 

? *- . ■ ■ 2 Yes, once in ar while 



6 



/ 

3 No\they don't tell me 
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(21 • 29? , What does the Title I program mean to you as a PAC mernbew? 
r * , (Mark 'all of the following items that fit your opinion,) 
~ (21) More jobs for parents , 
^ - ..(22) More special services for your child/children, like j| 

^ hot lunches, clothing, medic/l^assistance. . 

\ I 

- (23) Better teaching of reading ^ ' 
^ Better teaching of mathematics ' 

(2^ More field trips for your child/children / 

...-^ (261 Mote decision-malcing for you and^ other ^^frents ovW 

your child»s/children*s*educati^^n ' \ 

• (27) NoKsure . ' 

(28) No opinion , ^'^ 

(29) Otker (Pl^se describe) j \ 

. ■ - . - 
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Dp you feel that you are doing something important for 
your chil^/childten and -the othfet Title I children by 
serving as a PAC member? . . • 

1 Yes . . • 

2 No , 

' 3 Not sure . ^ • 
What changes in the Title I program services/would you, 
like to se^ happen? ^ (Please 4escribe) Us^ the back of 
this questionnaire if you need more spate! 



12 



— V 
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PART iriv: YOUR VKW AS A PARtNT- 



Directions: ^Please |nswer each question by putting an 
* X in the appropriate space. 



(39 (^43) sis your school doing a good job in teaching your 
child/children the following subjects? 

(S?)- • Reading m ^ Yes - N o Not sure 

^ Mathematics^ ^ V ^ • 

(41) Science? . • ^ 

? • • . - • ' 

(42) Social Studifes * 



(43) " Other . ^ 

X / (Please describe 

(44 - 51) ' Is your school doing, a good job in providing your 
0 child/children with the following services? 

(44) Special tutoring Yes Jlo Not sure 

%n readw^ Or ** 

mathema€^s ' ^ " * ' 



(45) Food 

(46) Clothing 

(47) ' Medical attention 

(48) H Field trips 

(49) Special testing, 
J like vision* or 

hearing 

(50) Job preparation 

(51) Other 

(Please describe) 



/ 
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(52) In* your opinion; how interested are the parents in your 
C^^^I^^^hborhood in what the school is doing for their 

children? i 

' 1 . * Most parents are'Hrtvte2iested___ 

2. Most parents are not interested' 

^\ 3» No opinion 

(53) How good a job do' the parents in your neighborhood think - 
the school is doing in teaching, their children? 

1; . Most parents think the school is doing a good job. 

2. Most parents' think the school is, not doing a good job. 

3. Most parents don»t know. 

> 

4. No opinion 

\— .. . 

(54) How much help do you give your child/children with school 
^work (reading > mathematics, spelling, etcO? 

1 A great deal • ^ 

2 Soine^ 

] 3 Not very much 

(55) To what extent 'do- you talk with your child/children about 
doing well in school? ^ ' * 

y A great deal - ' " 

2 Some ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

3 Not very much • \ ^ \ 

Thank you very much for taking the^time to answer these 

questions. Youi; answers .ire very important to the evaluation 
7 ^ — ^ 

effort . ^ 
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• PART IV * 
THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARE FOR REGIONAL AND CITYIVIDE PAC DELEGATES ONLY 
ALL OTHERS PLEASE SKIP THESE QUESTIONS 
(56 - 63) Do you and the other regional or .citywide PAC members 

participate in making decisions about the following ^activities? 



J 



^(Matk all items )^ 



(56) Selection of Title I 



YES NO NOT SURE 



(57') ' Setting priorities for ; ^ ^ 

services based on the 
needs of children' 

(58) I Allocation of Title I ' ^ 

funds for the priorities, 
tiwLt have been set 

(59) Evaluation of the re- 

• suits of the Title I * . • ^ ^ 

program /^"'^^ 

(60) Recommending changes 

in the Title I program 

services based on re- "m.^ 
suits 

> 

(61) * Making changes in the' , 

^ Title I program based ' 

on the results 

(62) ^ Sharing information 

with local shcool PAC'S , 

(63) Other (Please Describe) 
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(64 - 72) Do the Title I staff and other school officials work 

cooperatively Kith you and other regional/citywide PAG members 

in the following activities? O^lark ^11 items) 

r^A^ ^ ' ^ * Hi rNO NOT SURE 

t^^J Providing Tit 16 I pro- 

gram guidelines — 



(65) * . Providing Title I bud- 

get information 

(66) ' Mutually ai^riving at 

priorities for spend- 
ing .the Title I money 

(67) " ' Providing evaluation-- 

reports 

(68) Providing information 
on' various programs 

- , paid for by Title I 
money, like reading 
^ or mathematics 



(69) Planning the Title « 

I program for each \ ~" 
year . * 

OO) Making changes in the 

Title* I program ser- ' ' 

vices basetf^on the . 
results with children 

(^^) Setting the guidelines 

for determining the needs ^ — 

' of the Title I children 

(^2) Other (Mease describe) 

i 

Thank you very much for taking the time to answer these questions. Your 
answers are very important to the evaluation effort. 
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APPENDIX A - 4. 
> 



NON-TEACHING PR<XFESSIONALS QUESTIONf^AljlE 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
ESEA TITLE I EVALUATION 
1973-74 



^ QUESTIONNAIRE FOR NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONALS • 

^ PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY' 

' / - • 

Directions ; This questionnaire applies only to Title I ESEA programs . 

Please complete the questionnaire only if you spend 20% or 

t 

more of your time with this progi^. 



Name (Optional) 

Position: 

\ Social Worker • 

2. Clinical Psychologist 

3. Pupil Personnel Worker, 



?|api£ 



4. Speech The^pist 

5. q^Jier (Specify) 



< 

Highest degree heli* 

^ 1. B.A./B.S. 

2. Masters degree 

1 , 3. Masters plus 



4. Doctorate 

Other (Specif V) 



Years of experience, in your professional field: _Vtears 

Years of experience in working with Title I students: year^ 

What percentage of your tijne was devoted to working with the Title I 
programs this year and last year? , . , ' 



1 

.2 
3 
4 
5 



21 - 40% 
41 - 60% 
61 - 80% 



This Year 



Last Year 



81% to full-time | 

Not applicable last year 
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4 


> ^' • . 2 - . ' 

m - 1 

• . 1 


• 

V. 


> (14-16) * 


Of the time that you spent with the Title I proeramthis ^ear fas inAirat^A ^« 




the Drec©diin? Quest xonl . a.boiit what npTrpntQwo t^o <? e««#»M4> ..^^i. ^ i.^ ^ 

P 4. bxv/it^ ^ auuuL vriidL ficjrucnta^e Wao spofit With school per- 




soimel, students,* or par^ents? (Colunms 1 + 2 + ^ should kdd to about 100%! 

School ^ . 
.Percentage of Time Personnel Students Pafents * 




1 . 20* or under 

2. 21 - 40 % ■ 






3. 41-60% — • . 
'4. 61-80% 




(17) 


How many Title I schools do you work in or serve? • / 






- 1- 2. Two 3. Three 4. Four 




- ^•JV'^ ?^ 6. Do not work with- specific schools 




(18-27) 


Please list the Title I schools with which you work. 

1 " ' 










• 












(28-39) 


' ^ 

Using a 9cale fiom 1-4., rate the items below in the first dolumn 






ac<:iording to the amounts^ time you spend on each task with 1 = ••most 






frequent" and 4 - ''least fr^qttQ^it^" In the second column, rate the 






items in terms of how you fe§I you^^Jii^id spend your time. 






' • Usually Should 




(28,29) 

■ 4 


Planning and consultation with school 
personnel for problems and programs geared 
to many students 










* 


3C8 ^ 




.ERIC . 
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Usually 



Should 



(32,33) 
(34,35) 



(36^7) 
(3$, 39) 
(40) 



(4n 



(42,45.) 




Referrals for assessment, testing or 
diagnosis of individual students 

Post-assessment consultation with school 
personnel to discxiss problems/diag 
*of individual pupils 

Planning with and assisting school 
persojfmel and other professionals 
to develop treatment, therapy, or 
intervention programs for individual 
children , • 

Consultations with parents regarding 
their children's problems 

H^/c6irafiunity liaison and follow-up 



■I 
/ 



Considering your caseload, to what ^tent are you able to provide 

services 'to Title" I students who are in need of them? \ 

/ ■ ■ -i' 

Almost all who need them are served ! 

' . * t 

2 About half of those who need them are served ) 

3 Only a small number of those in need are served 

How adequate is the follow- through with. Title I students to provide 
the treatment, therapy or intervention necessary to the afaelioraJbion 
of the original condition? 

1 Usually adequate ^ 3 someti;nes adequate 

2 Often adequate Rarely adequate 

Do you feel that your professional skills are well used in serving 

Title I students? 1 yes 2 NO ^ 

If NO, state how your skills can be better used. 



/ 
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Please^rate the cooperation you received from the following people in 
the Title I program, Mark the appropriate column. 

Excellent Good" - Poor Not Applicable 



Title I Coordinators * ' 

Principals^" 
Resource Teachers 
Classroom Teachers 



i 



Parents 



Othei^ ^(Specify) 



What percentage of the Title J. st^udents (and their, parents^ that you 
worked with this^ school year fall into the following pupil personnel 
case categories. * * 

I C»ost critical) % / 

« • 

- n % 

III (Leasf critical) 



{ 
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(56 - 69) Given below are some problems often foiiad among students. Please check 
all those that you have found among the Title I -students that have 
worke'a with. Double check the five that' are most common.. 

(56) Discipline ' • ^ (63) ^ Vision/need *of eye glasses 

(57) Lack of Motivation ' (64) , Dental care needs 

(58) Disruptive family conditions . (65) Physical rtealtb/Other Problems 

(59) Clothing . (66) Speech 

' (60) Poor nutrition , (67) ; Reading* retardation 

^ (61) Need better self-image ' • ' (68) Emotional problems 

(62) Need an adult interest (69) Social adjustment 

(70) How interested are the parents of Title I students-in theiaj. children's 



problems? • 

1. Most parenfs' aye interested ' 

2. About half are' interested 

3. Most parents are .not interested 

4. Not ^pplicatiile ^ . 



✓ 

(71,72) Please list and describe the major problems you have encountered in 

waking with the Title I program. (Use back of questionnaire if needed) 



/ 



1 

1 


\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 


s 




:^ —f , 









*9 
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Please list and describe the major advantages you have encountered an 
working with the Title I Program. - ^ • ' 



Please list and describe your recommendations for inprove^ipent of 
services to Title I students. 



^ 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ESEA TITLE I EVALUATION 
1973-74 



(1) 



(63 



(7,8) 



^ ' QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARA- PROFESSIONALS 

Directionis Pld^se answer all questions unless indicated for a specific 
>.job\titlej^lace a check (/) in the respective spaces. 



Name (optional^ \ 

(2,3) ' School Code * 
(4;S) "school Name 



T 



Position: . \ 
1 . Educational Ai^e 
2 . Progran Assistant 



3 . HealthAiSe 



J 



Pupil 'Personnel j\ide 



.^5. Other (Pleas6 sjfecify) 

' 1 ♦ 



(9) 



(10) 



Sex. 

1 . Female 

Age 



2 . Male 

A - 



1. 20 years or yoiinger 
^ 2. 21 to 30 year? 



3. • 31" to 40 years 

4. ' . Oyer 40 years 



(11) 



How long have ^oxi been working in this ^hodl? 

1 . E'ess than 6 months ; . ' _ 3 ^ ^^^^^^ 

,2 . 6 - 12 months . 

6x 31 - 36 months 

•3 • 13 18 months ^ 7.ltoTe than; 36'months 

4 . 19 - 24 months : 



(12,13) ^ How many years have you been an aide in the D. cAchool System 
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years 



2 - 




Please give the^^proximate amount time "per 'day you spend on -each of 
the following (totjfcl^ould ftot be more than 8 'hoursl : 



^ -n,4,15). Working dir€{ctly with students hours' 

6,17) ^ . Working on administrative and clerical duties (record keeping, 

processing forms , arranging tri^s^^^fc^ ) , hoi^irs 
\ (18;i^ Do you feel that your talents are v^elj^ used at ypur school? 

YES 2. H O \ * ^ 




(19-25) VHow would yeu rate the cooperation you received from the fallowing ^ 
^^^^^^^ ^^^^ schoal? (Please check the appropAate column.) 

- \ * ' ^' Not ^ 

' ^ * Excellent , Good Poor Applicable 



(19) Principal 

(20) Teachers 

(21) Parents , 
(22j Nurses 

(23) Psychologist 

(24) Social Worker 

(25) Speech therapist 



(26) . Did you comp|;lete a questionnaire on which you indicated • » 

wh^t training youpneeded and wanted? * ' 

^ 1. YES\ y 2 . }i6 ^ . V 

(27) In your dpinloil^how adequate is the "Total Team. Approach", to staff ' * 
tr|^nlng?Y^ /: ^ . \ 

1. ^ery Adequate 2.Ade(Juate 3. Not Adequate 

(28) How would you rate the overall staff development training that you 

ha\|e received this year? 

1 ."Excel lent 2* Good 3 -Fair ' 4. Poor 



ERIC 
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(29-33) What recoiinnendation(s) nould you make for next year's Staff Development 
Training? (Check all that^pply.) 



(29) Mow Sessions 

(30) Sessions attended by teachers 

(310 Professional/Paraprofessional 

Interpersonal Relationships 



(32) More Academic Content 

(33) Other (Please specify) 



(34-38) Please . list any reconnnendations that you would like to see 
instituted for next year. 



(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 



EDUCATIONAL MDBS ONLY ; HEALTH AIDES AND POPIL PERSONNEL 'Alfts SKIP 

TP QyESTION #6^- - , . • 

(39) * How many teachers are you'asiigned to? * ^ ' . - 
. 1. One ^2. Two ^ . 3, Three J^r more ' 

(40) Which of the following Competitive Partnership Reading Programs are 
yrfu working with? . , 



1. D.C. Heath -r^ 
2» RandoTn House 



3. McCxaw-Hill 

4. None of the above 
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-■4- ,, \ 



(413 following CoB^petitive Partnership Mathematics programs 

are you worjeing with? 

' 1>D,C- Heath ' V 3^ ^A4«j: ^61- Wesley 

2« Random Hoxise * 4. None of the above 

• -S ■' ' ■ ■ 

.« (42) Do you actively participate-In c\^sroom planning with teachers? 
' Always • 2, Sometimes ^ 3. Never 

(43-52). Given below are problaas often foxuid among students. Please check the 

three that are^ common among the Title I students you have worked with." 

(43). Discipline (-48) Poor Nutrition 

(44) Lack of Motivation . (49) Need Better Self-image 

' (45) Disruptive' Family Conditions ; (50) Need an Adult > 

^ . . . jjj^gygsted' in Them 

(46) Clothing - * . 

* • - . ' (51) Other (Specify) 

' (47) Overcrowded Classroom 

(52). 



($3-63) working directly with students,^ please check those items that, 

-describe the help that you give . (Put two checks^ beside those items 
that you do the mosf .) /j. • 



(53) Read, tell or dramatize a story ^^g^' Prepare bulletin board 

' . . f, .displays 

(54) . Write dictated "story ... ' ; 

' — !^ ■ (601 AdminiStef a teachejj-made 

(55) Prepare Worksheets ""T^ - test .. 

(56) ' Maintain instructional materials, 1,(61) Set .up equipmerit, for a 

supplies and equipment ' ^ ."^reading, math< science, or. 



•(37) Order audio-visual materials 
(58) Proctor examii|ationi, |' 



social studies* activity 
_(62) Other (Please specif 
(63) 



(64) Are you (or were you in, the pa^t) d parent of an identified Title I stadent(s)? 
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1. YES • . 2. NO 

— ■ I 
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HEALTH AIDES AND PUPIL PE R SONNEL AID ES ONLY: 

>, ^ 1 ■ ■ m il ■■ n ^ .1 I ■ III. ■ 

« ' , ' • / ' \ 

' . P . 

♦ ■' \ ' 

(65) proximately hw many students did you assist in screening for vision, 

' ' . ' . [ 

hearing, speech, weigfit and o^er health probi^nis during the year? 

1. Less than 10 > \. 2^ 4. 31 - '40 

, 2. II - 20 ' • / -S.; 41- - 50 

3, 21 - 30 * . J ^..6^:5b'"- 100^ 

' ; • ' 7. OveriOO 

\ *' . ^ ' ' 

(66-72) How «any'of the Ti^le I students Veedfng services haW'been referred to 

you in the following problem fi^ireas, {Us* 1 « ipany^ 2 = some, 3 « very few 
. and 4 « don't know.) ' * 

(66) Visual ' (69.) Sotifil/Psychologicfal 

(67) Hearing * (7^)^ Sutrltional Jj 



(68) Speech * (71^ Other (Specify) 

" - t (72) . ^ ' 



1 (73) What irole do you play In the maintenance >f student health rfecords? 



1. -Responsible for maintenance 



* 2. Assist in maintenance 



^3. Other (Please specify) ^ ; ^ 

^ ' T T 

17^) HoV would you rate your work relationship with the pifofessional Health 
' Team? 

" ■ - ♦ ■. 

l._^^ Gpod 2t Fair 3. , P oor 



) 



\ 



X B • 1. CLASSROOM & RESOURCE TEACHERS » INTERVIEW 



t 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT Op COLUMBIA 
E.S.E.A. TITLE I .EVALUATION 

1973 - 1974- • < y 

Interv?.ew questionnaire for crassroom teachers , reading res bur op teachers 
and mathematics yjesource teachers for public and non-public and non-public 
schools. ;The intbrviewer may modify items to simrflify them to the inter- 
.viewee and ask additional question^ if necessary. \Please feel' free to^use 
the back of any sheet for additional comments • 

Nam e (optional) 

School Elementary ' Secpndary 



Grade Total number of years teaching experience with the Title I Program 

Public - . N on-public ' ^ ^ ' . - \ 

Total riumber of identified Title I students in ypyr classroom. - 

INTRODUCTION 

• yft^rr'^T^^^v"" obtaining professional information on the E.S.E.A. . • 

liJnioi nft^rV?? ^^^^ ■ ^^^^ y^^^- like your • ' 

op^inion on the following: / 

!• General * > ^ ' \ 



^' 1"}^! some of the outstanding features the 

1973 -a. 1974 Title I Program? - 



1 



pql. List some of the things that you noticed this year that 
you didh't notice last year. 
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What were some o£ the prbblems you encountered with the Title I 
^Progi^am this year? * - \ 



pql* Where there any particular reasons for this? 



pq2. Were they resolved? Yes No 



pqS. If yes, how were they resolvec^ 
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•I staff Developifejtt 

What is your understanding of the "total team approach" to Staff , 
Development? (If unable to answer, 3kip to Section III on Instruc- 
• tidnal Programs Q / ' ^ 



pql, 'How did yau and your aide benefit* from this approach? 



pq2, 'Would you' cite specific exaii5)les? 



pq3. Were^there a few particular types of Staff Development 

: sessions you found more beneficial than others? (List the 
three most inportant areas oijlyO ^ X 



pq4. Were there a few special teaching methods in the Staff 

Development program you found more beneficial than others? 
I (List the three miost important areas only.) 



# 



V 
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III.,' Instructional Program ' ^ 

1. What Miagnostic procedures were used in your classroom to measure 
the strengths and weaknesses of your students? 

1, Caldwell Pre-school Inventory *• 

2\ Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test - 

California Achievement Test 

4* California Test of Basic Skills ^ 

$• ' Publishers Tests (Spell out) 

6* D. C* Criterion Reference Test* ^ (Mathematics) 

7. D* C. Criterion Reference Test ^ l_. (Reading) 

8* Others (Specify) - 



pqX. Ord you "strpplement these tests with any other not require4 

by the Comsat itive Partnership Program No Yes 

If yes, specafyO 



pq2. Why did you administer the supplemental tests? 



How effective were the diagnostic procedures in determining each 
Qhild's leamin;g styles?^ (Interviewer explains, if necessary, 
such learning channels as audio, visual, tactile, audio-visual, 
etc.). 
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3.-; How did you group your studehts' for reading and mathematics 
' instructional activities? ..... 



/ ERIC 
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pqi; . Were there any differences in tjxe grouping you did for 

the regular reading and nathematics classes in comparisoit 
• with the Conpetitive Partner^ip reading and mathematics 
' programs? ^ ^ |i' " 



Yes 



No 



pq2. If yes, what were they? 



1 "j ■ 



1 
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4.'*^ What are' W of the learning difficulties experienced by your 

jitudent^ that you have noticed in this year's Coapetitive Part- 

i^ership Program? 



pql. Please state How you adapted the program to the individual 
student^' s needs. . 

• } 

' pq2. Would you like io see the- Competitive Partnership Program 
continued? Yes No 

pq3. What ch^ges in the present" Competitive Partnership Program 
would yoli recommend? , ' 
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5. What techniques did yqu use in motivating ^our student s^ 



pq. How successful* were they? 



r ^ 



1. S>y Regular District Public School Reading Lessons 

2. by Regular District Publit School Mathematics Lessons 

3. Coii5)etitive' Partnership Reading Lessons 

4. by Coii5)etitive Partnership Mathematics Lessons 

\ ' * 

5 . by ^others^ (Speci fy) 





6* What was your role in providing cultural enrichment^expej'iences to 
yCur students? \ ■ \ 
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*. • ' ^ PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE MSTRICT OF COLUMBIA ^ 

< % ESEA TITLE ^I#ALUATION • 

.-J,* ... PRINCIP ACS' interview' - < . 

' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ~~ ~ .'• 

The interviewer may modify items to the interviewee and ask additional 
questions if nepessary-., DO NOT SUGGEST ANSWERS. 

^ .Principalis Name (Optional) ^ ' 

1 % ' 



Sphoal 



Elementary Secondary 

Non-Public 



Total number of years administrative experience with the Title I Projzram 
. .< , . ■ 

^ ' , For the Current Year ♦ • 
^ Number of students ' Number of support s-taff 



Number of' teachers 1 / Number of -parent ^lunteers 



1. Whdt are. the iriajor strengths of this yefir's Title I Program of your school? 
(List bV- priority) - ■ • ' 



'2. WMat problems you have encountered in your school Title I Program this year? 



7 r . 
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How could -these\pT6bTei£s*'be eliminatedT or lessened? 



I- \ ■ 



\ 



Did you have any administrative ptwblems in managing tfie "iVtle I funds 
and programs this year? OS^^te fey priority) 



1 



;V 



A- 



What positive' resHl'ts have you noted of\^he,l(^ai PAC this y«ar? 

\ 




What 'changes would you suggest? 



Mi 
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7. What were some of the most* prpdubtive. Title" I Staff Development activities 
of .this -year? Why? ' ' <^/. 




T 



T 



8. What changes would you recommend for the overall Title I Staff Dewlopment 
Progrihs? ' > . - ' , ' \ . 



\ 



♦ s 



T 



9. How gpod\were the factlities and equipment at your school for ffie Title L, / 
Prbgram operations? f \ 

1 J ' V 



10. What additional facilities and. equipment would .you recommend to. carry out 
the Title I Program at your school in a more effective manner?. 



\ 
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^7"' Did you hd^e adequate T£tre~ r staff ho do tKe Ifitirf^.job? ' 




—A. 



\2. If not, WMt additional Td^J^'l staff do you think you shoufd have to do 
a more efKctiye ffitle I .job? • - 



\ • 

\ 



13. How well arjj-^h^y (your staff> .'cooperating to make the Title I. program 



a success? 



'^6 
, ER1C 
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IS,, ; How were the PAC members' recruited for your school?^ ' 



To what efxtent have the PAC members been involved in making policy decisions 
concerning this year's Title, I Program? 

' ^ r"j — 



Do the parents, of .your students sWem pleased with the Title I Program 
activities? (E:q)lain) , * • • ' 



r- 



18. If you could make changes 9-n administering the Title I Ptogr'am for next 
ye^r, what changes would you make?' . * ^ 



T 



\ 
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19.. Was the Title I budget properly utilized at your school? (How to get 
better mileage out of. the funds allocated?) 



20. Do you have any final comments on the Title I Program, personnel, 

facilities, equipment or #ther areas that you haven't discussed so far? 



\ 
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ESEA TITLE I EVALUATION 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION LEARNING CENTER 



The interviewer may omit those items not: pertinent to a given individual 
selected for interviewing • The interview and observation will be conducted by 
the Senior Research Scientist of the project. All responses will be kept 
strictly confidential. 

I. GENERAL INFORMATION * ' f . * ' 



Center- Name 



Name (Optional) ' , Title 'T' 



Highest degree held Major field ^ Minor field 

Years of experience in: Special Education ; Title I 

Noi pf identlil^ESEA Title I children in the center /classroom 

Total no. of^ childr^in the cente^s^classroom 



"Categories 1-5 are for all professibi^l staff interview^4| Category 6 is for 
project directors only,. 



• CHILDREN ^EING SERVED — CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Age range ^ ^ 



2.^ Number $nd/or per cent of children at each age level: 7 , 8 

• 10 . 



'3. Number of boys ' Number of girls 



A. Kinds of learning problems manifested e.g., behavioral acting out, visuaJ^* 



perceptual, lijaited academie\ability, auditory-linguist L 



c, er. 



\ 



5^ Magnittide of such problems on the average, e.g. moderate^ severe. 
(Specify the acttxal problem before rating) 



6« Any particular kJUids of learning problems manifested more^ than others. 



7. Home backgroiinds in general, e.g., t)ne-or two-parent faimilies, economic 
status, similar problem(8) in siblings* 



1 



t 

^ f 



Sm Ntpber and/or per cent of children estimated to be able to return to the 
regular classroom without continuing supportive services. 
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Xll. REFERRAL PROGRESS AND TERMINATIOir MECHANISMS 

!• CriteriJa for accepting a child Into the center 



2« Intake procedures 

1. Initial Identification and.' referral, i.e., who is involved. 



2. Diagnostic work-iw, e.g., is involved, what testing and 
observational te<^iques are used, what, role does the family 
play, etc. 




3. Dectslon-makihg prcjtess as . to acceptance of thg child Into 
the center, i.e., who is involved and how is it handled. 



■\ 
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4* Dcclston-maklng process asto the placement of a child Into 
a particular classroom, iT^rTwho is involved and what are the 



basis* 



Progress reporting or feedback. procedures, i,e*, what are the feedback 
techniques used by the center and/or^ the ^ regular school I to keep informed 
regarding- a particular t:hild*s perf<|pnance, who is involved,^ and how often 
do^s feedback occur* 



\ 



A- 



General criteria for retumi^ng a chil<^^to the regular classroom setting 
on a full-*tlme basis. 



I 



1* Differential criteria for particular kinds of learning^roblems • 



2% Follo<7-up support: of center program lii regular classroom 
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3« Feedback on child's performance In the regulate clas%room. 



3. PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

Major differences between the center program and that of the regular 
classroom In such aspects as: 

'1. Class size - * 

1. Materials and equipment 

* 3. Instructional techniques and classroom management 

4. * Professional personnel • ^ \ ^ 

5. > Parent Involvement _ ^ ^ 

\ ' ' ' ■ ' 

6. — Time, allocations for reading, language, and math. 

7. Otheir f, ^ \ . 



\ 



2m Description of the Indtructlonal process In mathem^lcs, language, an4 
perception. / 

f 1. Typical types of aotivities in each of the three.^ajefis, 

^ including time distribution per day. 



2. Grouping basis. 
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Use of paXa<<-p)r>o£e88loxidl8 and parents. 



5« Use of ^hezyptofes^lonals 



\ 6. Other 

3* * Instructional materials 
1. Mathematics . 



I 3. ' Perception. 
4* Other 




eacrlt>t:lon and evaluation 
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Role of non-teaching professionals?! In the overall program^ Inclxidlng 
the amount of time spent* ^ 

1. BupH Personnel Worker. 




2. Psy^tt^loglst 



I.. 



3. Hedlcal personnel N 



1^ 



' ^ .^1^- i 'Cj 



A. Resource teachei 




5. Other 
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Outcomers of the program - % 

1. Achievement records of children as measured by pre- and ^ost- 
testing, e.g., average expectancy in regular classroom program 
in relation to mean gains achieved in center program. 

* — 



\ 



2. Progress as' reported by teachers, teacher aides, and parents / 



3. -Coordllnation of information-sharing regarding the fcrogram offered 
to thd children between regular classtoora and centfer classroom. 
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Effect^ of nonVcategorlcalVgto^ 



gtoupiJLng on children's performance 



Parental Involvement In the educative process 



Number of children returned to the re^ul&r 'classrooi^etting with 
X. Follow-up supportive senjices 



2, No follow-up suppprtive service^ deemed necessary. 



\ * 



Cfther 
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ST^ 
1. 



/ELOPMENT 



da of activities engaged In: 

!• ifarkshgps/c^nferences for speci^Keducatlon^ staff and r^feular 
, 2^., iCage 

by non-teaching profession's (e,g,, psychologl^, 
r)^re^afding learning problems of various types. \ 

A. Demonstration^ of materials and equlpment.^v- \^ 

5. OthSr 



JJ. P?esc 

medical dc 



regvding .a,partlc\ilA^ child or group of <:hlldren. 



ASSESSMENT 'OF. SELCP 



1« Outstanding features, e«g., j^ogra^ staff, coordination, parental 
involvfsaent, aateriai^, budget Nallocat^n 



/ 



( 



Problems encountered' 



3. Suggested changed for impr-pving the program services to children. 



3*45 



BUDGET (l^r Program. Directprs/j^QordiroWra) 

ll*' Sources of funds iupporting SBLCP, e»g,, ES^,I, re^lar school budget 
etc./ \' ^ ' 



2. Per cent of dollar contribution from each .source on a per child basis 





3. Average coist per child 



4. Decisi!on-oaking process "with" regard ,to program needs and operations, 

e#g., basic allocation of funds in various categories (personn'el, materials) 
reprogramming, etc. * ; 



1 
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, . , ^ . ADMINISTRATORS' 'INTERVIEW ' 

•*<'''•• \ E.S.E.A. TITLE I EVALUATION • 

* • • 1573 - 1974 ' 

. ' ■ • * ■.* ' ■ . • . 

This Interview Schedule is for the Title I coordi-nators , directors, assistant 
directors, superintendent of instruction, and other central' office rtaff of the 
, D^C. Public schools; who are directly connected with the.E.S»E.A. Title I prcsram'^ 
. 0^^1973-74-. - f 5 - 

\ " BASig DATA . ^ • ' ' * ' ' 

'<j Name (dptipnal") *> • \" ' , " ' 



^ Sex Male Femaie' 



Position ; " 

\ CExact Title) 



Kumber of years involved in the Title I' Program 
Number of years at the present position ' 



Number of staff supervised: Full-time Staff ^ Part-time Staff 

Teacher Non-Teaching Professional Staff Parents 

PAC^ Members • ' , 

J* ^Ihat are the specific responsibilities you have in the DCPS Title I Prograp? 



2. How did .you carry out those responsibilities this year? (Narrate the ev^ents as 
* \ best you can recall.) ^ • * 
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3. ilow did you plan fot, thi^ y$ar *s Ti tle I Program activities?^ 



> 



4\ Do you feel that the planning process was effective? Yes No^ 

If yes, why? If no, whjj nof? (Explain)^ ' * 



/ 



How did you set priorities for the Title I Program? Who assisted you in 
setting the priorities? • 



6. What were the priority areas? 



7. Now that the school-year has ended, do you feel that those priorities were met? 
Yes No , To what extent? (Explain) • 
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8." How^did you assess 'the effectiveness of your program uSit? (Please specify 
^ t^e techniques used -* Interviewer explains if necessary) 



9. In your opinion, what were the strengths of your program? 



10^ In your opinion, what werja the weaknesses of your program? 



What changes would you recommend based upon your^own assessment? 



12. What;^c?ha!ige§, if any, in these criteria for the Identification of Title I 
students^would you recommend? . *^ • 



/ 
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13» How did you select the staff ^for Title I program? (Specify the , / 

recruitment method (s), (Professionals, para^professionalsj^ PAC members, ^ ^ 
Secondary School Resource Teachers, etc,) . - • ' 



14. Considering the requirements of th^ S. Office of Education 'guidelines . 
and the necessity of the sch'ool system to adhere to them, are. you satisfied 

.with the present criteria for selecting Title I schools? Yes No 

* If No, what additional ciJiteria would you recommend? 



15, What was the extent pf cooperation you received from your staff in 
• successfully carrying out your program this year"? 



16 • What was the extent of the cooperation, you received ftrom other Title I 
and administrative staff? , 



Cooperation from the superintendent's office? 



11 . What were some of the mbst significant staff Development Training Programs 
yoM coordinated this year? (Interviewer ask for any evaluation reports 
'of the, Staff Development Activities) * 



How did you enhance the "total team approach" in Staff Development 
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18. (Were the Title I funds expended according to the plans yoiji proposed 

for your area? Yes j ^ No J (If no, explain how they were 

expended.) 



19. 



What changes if any, would'^you reconmend in the allocation of funds for 
next year? (Ask ^or priority areas)- 



ZSi^. ' What is your overall impression about the Title I 'Project in view of its 
set objectives? . 



21. How pften have you visited the Title I schools/program activities/projects 
centers/other special interest *areas, during 1973-74? 



7 
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22^ What general/specific recommendations do you have for the Title I 
Project for next year? (Approach from your program areS.) 



Do you have any additional comments?'' 
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